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FoR BACKGROUND and historical 
rspective we particularly recom- 
d the lead article describing vo- 
ional guidance in London two 
turies ago. . . . In “Jobs and 
e Census” counselors are again re- 
inded that Uncle Sam does them a 
pod turn when he counts noses in 
he Census. . . . Turn to the pro- 
ams and the pre-view of the St. 
ouis Conventions and decide that 
bu, too, will be among those 
resent. 





IN THE March issue W. V. Bing- 
am, consulting psychologist, recalls 
is experiences as a small town boy 
pling various occupations. Other 
icles deal with a diversified oc- 
upations program and the tech- 
iques of organizing a conference. 
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Vocational Guidance in London —1747 to 1761 


OWEN E. PENCE 
National Council, Y.M.C.A 


e Here is a fascinating description 
of two books on occupational litera- 
ture published in England in the days 
of George Ill. The quaint occupa- 
tions are set in their proper social 
and economic background. To all 
interested in the = and future 
of vocational guidance, this glimpse 
into the past will have a special 


appeal. 





of England in 1760 to begin his 
sixty-year reign, an occupational literature 
was already established in London. Its his- 
tory covered a period almost as long as from 
the pioneer work of Frank Parsons in Boston 
to our own day. 

Two volumes written during George 
III's lifetime vividly picture the occupations 
and processes of the latter part of the age 
when handicraft was supreme. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to describe and briefly 
discuss these two early vocational guidance 
handbooks. 

The earlier of the two was published 
anonymously in 1747, under the title, A Gen- 
eral Description of All Trades.* The other 
volume was published in 1761 under the 
title, The Parents’ and Guardians’ Directory 
and the Youth’s Guide in the Choice of a 


Wr George III ascended the throne 





_* This volume is a part of the Astor Collection, 
New York Public Library. 


Trade 
title-page on p. 324.) It is remarkable that 


Profession o1 (See reproduction of 
nearly two hundred years ago, descriptive 
guides of this sort were painstakingly pre- 
pared. Students of vocational guidance to 
day will note with genuine surprise these 
detailed descriptions of duties, qualifica 
tions, remuneration, and promotion which 
these writers assembled for 217 occupations, 
in the one case, and 367 in the other 

Appreciation of the significance of these 
volumes will be the greater if one recalls 
that these world still 
largely medieval in character, before the ma- 
chine, before the factory, before wide-spread 
education. Consider briefly the social con 
ditions in England at that time 


authors wrote in a 


LONDON IN Mip-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In 1760, London, with its 700,000 inhabi 
tants, exceeded in population all but nine 
American cities of our own time. London 
was twelve times the next 
Bristol. Contemplate the daily task of sup 
plying the needs of any city of this size to 
day and, in contrast, reflect upon the task 
before the advent of steam, machines, en 
gines, railroads, not to mention innumerable 
services and gadgets today counted neces 


largest city of 


sities. 

Communications were of course primitive 
in 1760. Historians tell of droves of live 
animals cluttering the approaches to the city 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN LONDON 


Only the first of an extensive system of 
canals was being built at that time. High- 
ways were but “tracks through fields,” most 
of the land being still without enclosure. 

In this primitive order there naturally 
survived the characteristic elements of the 
guild system which had existed from an- 
tiquity and manifested itself in many diverse 
medieval civilizations.’ 


APPRENTICESHIP 


It is of especial importance, for the pur- 
pose of this article, to recall the relation of 
apprenticeship under the guild system, be- 
cause the authors of the volumes under ex- 
amination were of necessity much concerned 
with apprenticeship as the sole means of 
access to amy recognized occupation. “Ap- 
prenticeship,’” wrote the English historian 
Trevelyan?, “which had grown up locally 
under the medieval guild system, had been 
imposed on the whole country as a pre-con- 
dition of employment in any given trade by 
the Statute of Artificers of 1562 by which 
the Elizabethan statesmen strove with some 
success to make seven years’ apprenticeship 
national and uniform. This system, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, still 
supplied a country sadly lacking in educa- 
tional facilities with a vast machinery of 
personal training, discipline, and technical 
instruction, moulding the character of Eng- 
lish boys and youths, whom it turned out as 
skilled workmen. Its method being the per- 
sonal relation of master and apprentice, it 
would necessarily perish as soon as capital- 
ism demanded a free labor market and the 
right to expand each individual business in- 
definitely.” 

“From about 1720 onwards, apprentice- 
ship had shown signs of decay, and the 
monopoly of employment for those who had 


"The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences’ dis- 
cussion of “Guilds” in Vol. VII, pages 204 to 
224, refers not only to the existence of this kind 
of occupational association in antiquity, in late 
Roman, Byzantine, and European civilizations, 
but also in Islamic, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
cultures, : 

* Trevelyan, G. M., British History in the Nine- 
teenth Century and Thereafter. London, Long- 
mans, 1937, p. 12. 


1747-1761 325 


been duly apprenticed was a rule ever less 
enforced by the authorities, national or local. 
But the guilds still struggled to maintain it 
When George III came to the throne in 
1760, apprenticeship was still the rule, and 
capitalist employment in an open labor mar 
ket was still the exception.” 

England had been an agricultural society 
until the time of George III. The common 
type of organization was “the domestic, in 
which the workman owns his material and 
apparatus, and sells the product of his labor 

In many trades, the domestic and 
capitalistic system (in which the capitalist is 
the employer, owning the materials and the 
machinery, and paying the workman wages) 
existed side by side.’’* There were thus no 
sharp divisions between the classes employer 
and employed. Small shops were the rule, 
comprising a master with a few hands, or 
a solitary craftsman. ‘The apprenticeships 
through which the master and his journey 
man alike had to pass in their youth, 
stamped them of the same class.’”* 

But if this intimate relationship had for 
a long time obtained, there came a time 
when abuses crept in. Paul H. Douglas de 
scribes many of these in substance as fol 
lows:° “As the number of apprenticeships 
was limited by the guilds to protect masters 
from the competition from too many crafts 
men, the period of apprenticeship became 
longer than necessary. Artificial monopoly 
was created. As the size of the producing 
unit increased, the lot of the« apprentice 
became less favorable. Personal contact was 
lessened. Entrance into the 
was increasingly difficult. Sons of masters 
were given preference without full appren 
ticeship. The ratio of journeymen to masters 
increased. Journeymen shirked teaching the 
full secrets of their trade. Apprenticeships 
also suffered with the splitting up of crafts 
Geographical limitations 


master’s rank 


by specialization. 
were imposed so that only sons of towns 


3 Robertson, C. Grant, England under the 
Hanovertar London, Methuen, 1934. Eleventh 
Edition, p. 206 

* Trevelvan, Op 

5 Encyeli pedia f the 
pp. 144 to 147 


? 


cit., p. 12 


Social Sciences, Vol. Il. 
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men could become apprentices in a given 
community.” 


SCOPE OF THE GUILDS 

In a vivid chapter entitled, “And no 
stranger shall work . . .,” quoted from a 
fourteenth century ordinance of the guild 
of tawyers (dressers of white leather), Leo 
Huberman describes® on the basis of orig- 
inal documents the rules of a typical guild 
and the wide scope of both their humane 
and monopolistic efforts. They sought to 
take account of the welfare of their mem- 
bers, to sustain a spirit of friendship rather 
than competition between them, to keep 
direct control of their industry in their own 
hands, to give good service in return for 
their monopoly, to be continually concerned 
with the quality of their work and exercise 
close supervision of the product; but, on 
the other side, there came the manipulation 
of supply and price, the gradual assumption 
of the functions of local government by the 
more powerful guilds, and their control of 
legislation, taxation, and justice. Huberman 
elaborates upon the “widening of the gap 
between masters and journeymen,”’ the latter 
presently establishing separate unions. In- 
creasingly stringent regulations for con- 
trolling these relationships in the interest of 
those in power proved unavailing to post- 
pone the eventual decline of the guild 
system. 

If, as one writer asserts, “the rigid cor- 
porate organization of occupation was the 
most characteristic feature of medieval econ- 
omy,” a further conclusion by the same 
writer is equally obvious, namely, that “the 
exercise of an occupation was not a matter 
of individual choice, but a privilege, often 
hereditary, of guild membership. Occupa- 
tion was thus a function of social status.” 


SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENTS 


Trevelyan, the historian, was likewise im- 
pressed with the wide-spread social distress 


® Huberman, Leo, Man’s Worldy Goods. New 
York, Harper's, Chapter VI. 

*Salz, Arthur, Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, Vol. XI, article on “Occupations,” p. 427. 
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of these years and with the impotence 


government. He wrote: 


In every town, besides the Prospero 


masters, journeymen PI 
lives a mass of beings, physical 


and apprent 
ly 


morally corrupt, for whose bodies no 


and for whose souls only the Methodists 


had a thought to spare... . 
result of an antiquated and corru 
work of government. ... Alike 
tral and local affairs there was 


{It was | 


no ser 


attempt made to supply education 


tation, justice, age prisons, or 
of drink according to the needs 
community.® 


Such a government was not comp 


change in the social and econom 


England and, indeed, of the whole w 
When George III came to power in 
the old-world system of economic and 
life had as yet undergone little change 
cording to Trevelyan. The reigns of the 
Georges were “a period of quiet preparat 


| 


for the volcanic upheaval that set in 


1770 onwards.’*° The invention 


or 


the 


petent t 
deal with maladjustments in current 
living, not to mention the vast imper 


steam engine by Watt, and of the spinning 


jenny, frame, and mule by 


Arkwright 


Crompton, and others ; the substitution of pit 


coal for wood in the smelting of iron; t 


upsurge of population after the mid-centun 
point; and the social effects of thes 


changes,** though perhaps “too gradual t 
the 


called a revolution,”’ were in effect 


vent of the Industrial Revolution which s 


the simple age of handicraft practice 
intimate relations forever apart from 


which followed. 


* The reference to the Methodists is sig 
The Wesleyan revival was at white hea 
written 
Lead r 


these vocational handbooks were 
Wesley lived from 1703 to 1791 


; 


evangelistic movement while a student at Oxtfor 


he thereafter devoted his indefatigable 
chiefly to the downtrodden and outcast of 


He was the founder of Methodism, leaving 


death one hundred thousand adherents 
® Trevelyan, Op. cit., p. 13. 
1° Robertson, C. Grant, 
Hanoverians. London, Methuen, 1934, p 


11 Williamson, J. A., The Evolution of Er 
Oxford, 1931, p. 340. 
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All unwittingly, at the very close of that 
simpler age, two worthy forerunners of the 
modern vocational guidance movement were 
busy preparing these volumes, oblivious, if 
one may judge by the documents themselves, 
of the onrush of the new industrial order. 
Vocational students of our own time, in the 
midst of technological, economic, and social 
changes almost as revolutionary, may well 
query how they may avoid such preoccupa- 
tion with their technical processes as to 
neglect the broader cultural trend. 


OcCUPATIONS OF A HANDICRAFT SOCIETY 

The title-pages of these early vocational 
handbooks of 1747 and 1761 (the latter is 
reproduced) will repay careful examination. 
There are many similarities between them, 
and some important differences. The earlier 
volume uses the word “trades” inclusively, 
while the later one recognizes “trades and 
mechanic arts.” Both are obliged to deal 
separately, and rather fully, with ‘‘the three 
learned professions,” namely, Divinity, Law, 
and Physic. 

Both writers direct what they say pri- 
marily to parents and guardians, the earlier 
to help these “with greater ease and cer- 
tainty, {to} make choice of trades agreeable 
to the capacity, education, inclination, 
strength and fortune of the youth under 
their care.” Collyer, however, writing four- 
teen years later in 1761, considers his hand- 
book not only a directory for “parents and 
guardians” but also a ‘‘youth’s guide in the 
choice of a profession or trade.” and adds 
an entire section of “advice to an apprentice 
on his behavior while subject to his master.” 

Both handbooks array the occupations in 
alphabetical order for convenience, and 
make little attempt at functional groupings. 
They each attempt to describe the occupa- 
tions, indicate qualifications needed, state 
the sum of money customarily given to a 
master with an apprentice, give some infor- 
mation about hours of work and rates of 
pay, and indicate the funds necessary to “‘set 
up master,” that is, to become master or 
head of one’s own business. 


Both writers are concerned with the waste 
of vocational misjudgments, and appear 
anxious that youth may, within the still rigid 
framework of an almost decadent guild sys 
tem, find appropriate work and the resulting 
happiness of a permanent career. 

Collyer, in 1761, states, perhaps a little 
boastfully, that in his directory and guide 
“the businesses omitted by other authors are 
here inserted.” It would seem probable that 


7 


he knew of the 1747 volume, with its 217 
listed occupations, and presented his own 
list of 367 with some claim to completeness. 
However, since the early volume contained 
thirty occupations not listed by Collyer, and 
the latter one hundred forty-two not listed 
by the previous author, it is probable that 
neither may be regarded as a complete cata 
logue. Rather should both be taken as pre 
senting typical occupations of the period 
which, together, indicate fairly accurately the 
essential characteristics of the age of handi- 
craft so soon to pass away. 

Collyer, in addition to his attempt to pre- 
sent a more complete occupational directory 
and guide, may have had another motive, 
and even approached his task from a point 
of view essentially different from that of the 
previous writer. The 1747 writer carefully 
designates more than 90 of his 217 occupa- 
tions as ‘city companies” for nearly all of 
which he carefully gives their date of incor- 
poration, their “‘livery-fine,” the “situation 
of their Hall,” their Court-days, their arms, 
and mottoes. This writer was evidently con 
cerned to have all parents, guardians, and 
trustees understand these matters, and appre 
ciate their bearing upon choosing, entering 
upon, and making progress in the preferred 
occupation. By contrast, however, Collyer in 
1761 scarcely mentions such matters. He 
does not stress the authority or control of 
the established guilds, though he discusses 
the respective experiences of apprentice, 
journeyman, and master in a manner suited 
to the experience of the youth he seeks to 
guide. Collyer may perhaps have been con 
scious of the weakness in the more formal 
aspects of guild practice and sought, by 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Crry COMPANIES BY “ORDER OF PRECEDENCY’’ AND DATE 


. Mercers, 1393 

. Grocers, 1345 

. Drapers, 1439 

. Fishmongers, 1433 

. Gold-Smiths, 1180 

. Skinners, 1322 

. Merchant Taylor, 1299 


10. Iron-Mongers, 1462 
11. Vintners, 1327 

12. Clothworkers, 1482 
13. Dyers, 1472 

14. Brewers, 1438 

15. Leather-Sellers, 1582 
16. Pewterers, 1474 
17. Barbers, 1462 

17. Surgeons, 1462 

18. Cutlers, 1417 

19. Bakers, 1155 


21. Tallow-Chandlers, 1462 
22. Armourers, 1422 
23. Girdlers, 1449 
24. Butchers, 1180 
25. Sadlers, 1190 

26. Carpenters, 1344 
27. Cordwainers, 1350 
28. Painters, 1582 

29. Curriers, 1367 
30. Masons, 1410 

31. Plumbers, 1611 
32. Inholders, 1515 


33, 
. Poulters, 1503 

. Cooks, 1480 

. Coopers, 1501 

7. Bricklayers, 1567 
. Bowyers, 1620 

. Fletchers, 
. Blacksmiths, 1571 
. Joiners, 1570 

. Weavers, 1135 

. Woolmen, 
4. Plaisterers, 1501 
. Scriveners, 1644 


aa. 
32. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
ate 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


Founders, 1614 








. Stationers, 1557 

. Broiderers, 1561 
. Upholders, 
. Musicians and Instrument- 








Makers, — 
Turners, 1604 
Basket Makers, 1453 
Glaziers, 1637 
Horners, 1638 
Farriers, 1673 
Paviours, 
Loriners, 1488 
Apothecary, 1606 
Shipwrights, 1605 
Spectacle-Makers, 1630 





Glovers, 1638 
Comb-Makers, 1636 


64. 
65. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
68. 
69. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 
84. 


85. 


86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 





OF INCORPORATION 


Felt-Makers, 1604 
Knitters, 1663 
Fruiterers, 1605 
Silk-Throwers, 1622 
Silkmen, 1631 
Pipe-Makers, 1663 
Pin-Makers, 1636 
Clock-Makers, 1632 
Needle-Makers, 1656 
Gardeners, 1616 
Sope-Makers, 1638 
Tin Plate-Workers, 1670 
Wheelwrights, 1670 
Distillers, 1638 
Hat-Band-Makers, 1638 
Pattern-Makers, 1670 
Glass Sellers, 1664 


Coach-Makers, 1677 


Gold & Silver Wire 
Drawers, 1623 

Long Bow String Makers, 
1709 

Fan Makers, 

Wood-Mongers, 1605 

Starch-Makers, 1620 

Fishermen, 1687 

Carmen, 1606 

Porters, 1646 

Watermen, 1791 











offering a “youth-centered” emphasis in his 
handbook, to hasten the transition so near at 


hand. 


Fascinating indeed are the lists of occupa- 
tions described by these pioneer writers on 
guidance. From examination of these lists 


one observes that 


1. The object or function with which the 
worker was concerned was one which, 
with exceptions, still represents a cur- 


rent need in our own time. 


2. The various occupations represent pri- 
marily the actual fabrication of con- 
crete objects. Of other occupations 
there were doubtless many, but these 
occupations constituted almost the core 
of the economy and the only real field 


of opportunity for youth. 


3. The processes by which the various 
objects were constructed were to be 
the area in which the most significant 
changes occurred, measured either by 
operative skill requirements or by 


social! effect. 








4. The writers of these handbooks were 
very largely occupied with the descrip 


tion of these processes of fabrication 


or operation, and relationships inc 
dent to these, and apparently assumed 
their permanence. 


Of much interest also is the actual list of 


“city companies” presented by the anony- 
mous writer in 1747. Nearly one hundred 
of them are shown in the alphabetical list o! 


occupations. To facilitate the examination 


of these favored occupations, the accompany 
ing exhibit groups them according to “order 
of precedency” and, where given, indicates 
the date of their charters. 

It is beyond the limits of this discussion 


to revert to the early description of these 


influential companies of “‘masters’’ with their 
semi-governmental control of the affairs of 
the community, and their absolute monopoly 
over the occupational opportunity of youth 
In so far as their aims included a concer 
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- thoroughness of preparatory experience 
soundness of product, they were un- 
tedly a constructive social factor; but 
50 far as they achieved occupational 
poly, they undoubtedly represented a 


ad | 
principle at variance with the demo- 


cial 
atic principle of equality of opportunity 
vherein the work of each finds a genuine 
ssibility of contributing to the welfare of 

Thus only can the right of economic 


f-reliance be established and sustained. 


4 


One observes, with regard to the list of 


ty companies, that 


Precedence was apparently not deter- 
mined by date of charter exclusively, 
though in general those having first 
precedence were the earlier estab- 
lished. It is possible that the author 
did not have access to reliable records, 
or that confusion resulted from the 
various stages of official establishment, 
or that precedence was otherwise de- 
termined. 


It is not apparent from the list of city 
companies that the occupations were 
really of coordinate importance in the 
total economic scene. Spectacle- 
makers and coach-makers; fan-makers 
and fishermen; skinners and station- 
ers; wheelwrights and distillers seem 
to be of unequal functional necessity 
in the life of the community. Char- 
tered as they appear to have been over 
at least four hundred years, it may be 
assumed that other factors, such as 
status, prestige, political influence, 
quite as much as current utility or 
need, determined their strength and 
survival. 


The case of the gold-smiths is of special 
interest as an example of status and author- 
ity attaching to one of these city companies: 


The Gold-Smiths were a Brotherhood be- 
fore the year 1180, in the reign of King 
Henry II; incorporated into a company 
by Edward III in 1327; confirmed by 
Richard II in 1394, and again by Edward 
IV in 1462 who constituted them a Body 
politic and corporate, to have perpetual 
succession, and a common seal; with a 
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power to make proof of all wrought silver 
and gold, and to punish those who mad¢ 
them under the standard of 
throughout the Kingdom; and the privi 
lege of making By-Laws They have 
also a handsome Barge, in which they 
attend the Lord-Mayer to Westminste: 
on the Day of his installation 

Motto: Justice is the Queen of Virtues.’ 


sterling, 


The gold-smiths were thus an hereditary 


monopoly They were obviously the elite of 


the occupational hierarchy, and when they 


passed by on great occasions like the installa 


Lord 
difhcult for the 


tion of the Mayor, it may not have 


been observed and th 
humbler observers alike to identify economi 
status and morality, and thus to initiate an 


age-long confusion not unfamiliar in oO 


day. 

Present day students of vo ional 
dance will perhaps be impressed, from a 
purely technical standpoint, with the descrip 
tive detail and atmosphere of these sketc] 


For example, little if anything appears t 
omitted from a realistic presentation of the 


occupation of “barber’’ which is given com 


plete for illustration: 


Of the Barber™ 


The boy intended for this business 
LJ] 


ought to be genteel, active and obliging 


to have a sweet breath, and a light hand 
The business of barber is shaving and 
making perriwigs: the former requires 


; 


and the latter, some 


these qualifications ; 
ingenuity, to all the various fashions in 
troduced by the folly of mankind. But 
in this trade little learning is necessary 
reading, writing, and the common rules 
of arithmetic being sufficient. There are, 
however, some perriwig makers who do 


not shave 


The barbers and perriwig-makers also 
make a kind of perriwigs for the ladies 
among which they have imported a sort 
impudently called by the French, as if 
they intended to affront all the fair who 


12 From General Description of All Trades, 
London, 1747, p. 111 


13 Collyer, Op. cit., p. 59 
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wore them, Tétes Moutons, or Sheep's 
heads. But the English ladies, from their 
complaisance for that nation, wear the 
wig, give it the French name, and pocket 
the affront. 

Cutting and curling of hair is also an- 
other branch of the barber's business; 
though others apply themselves wholly to 
it, and are therefore called hair-cutters. 
The wages of a journeyman barber are 
but small; but if he has a good set of 
acquaintance, and can be settled in a shop 
advantageously situated, he may be set up 
with 50 pounds. However, as he must 
give credit, he will soon have occasion for 
a larger sum of money, to enable him to 
carry on business in a handsome manner. 
The barbers take with an apprentice from 
5 to 20 pounds. 


While the modern barber, one observes, 
no longer carries the responsibility for mak- 
ing grandiose perriwigs, he must create coif- 
feurs and, with his friend the beautician, 
make masks no less intricate and astonish- 


ing. 


SPECIALIZATION AND TRUSTEESHIP 


The handicraft age, strictly speaking, was 
not only an age of “domestic” as against 
“capitalistic” enterprise, but it consisted pri- 
marily of integral, terminal processes. The 
apprentice, journeyman, and master alike ap- 
plied their skill to a unitary constructive 
process with a characteristic unit result dis- 
tinctive in essential respects from the process 
and result of other similar groups of work- 
ers. Yet within this integral process, self- 
contained and well-nigh complete, it was 
possible to note from 1747 to 1761 the 
beginnings of internal specialization. This 
is more apparent in the handbook of 1761 
than in that of 1747, possibly because of 
Collyer's preference for more complete de- 
tail. For example, Collyer found six occu- 
pations related to ships, while the earlier 
writer in 1747 listed only “ship-wrights.” 
Though Collyer listed ten occupations re- 
lated to making watches, the earlier writer 
mentioned only “clock-maker,” which was 
also listed separately by Collyer. 


OCCUPATIONS 








































COLLYER’S CLASSIFICATIONS oF 
OCCUPATIONS RELATING TO Snips 
AND WATCHES 


Watch-Case-Maker 
Watch-Chain-Maker 


distinct 
whelme 
process 
tion? 

practic 


Ship-Builder 
Ship-Carpenter 


Ship-Carver Watch-Key-Maker 
Ship-Chandler Watch-Motion 
Ship-Joiner Watch-Movement-Mak-«; 


Watch-Slide-Maker 
Watch-Pendant-Maker 
Watch-Maker Watch-Springer and Line: 
Watch-Spring Maker 

These writers give little indication 9 
glimpsing the approaching enormous exten. 
sion of such specialization. Yet during the 
lifetime of the boys to whom they hoped 
their handbooks would be of service, the dif. 
ferentiation of processes would outmod 
many of the customary functions so conf 
dently described. They did not understand 
the significant transition from whole to par 
as the objective basis of occupational per. 
formance, nor the psychological aftermath 
of this change in modern life. 
Quaint indeed are the guild mottoes rc. 
ported by the anonymous writer in 1747 
The function of such mottoes is not whollj 
clear, to be sure, yet they appear, at leas 
when incorporation occurred hundreds of 
years earlier, to symbolize a pietistic touch 
which may have been quite genuine. The 
moralism of the gold-smith’s “Justice is the 
queen of virtues” does not seem altogether 
relevant. Nor does the motto of the Brewers 
—"In God is all our Trust’’—seem con: 
vincing. The Blacksmith’s motto appears 
rather logical, though a bit too assertive 
“By Hammer and Hand, all Art doth 
stand.” To the motto of the Apothecaries— 
“I am called for help throughout the 
world”—one responds with appreciation 
The Armourers’ ‘‘Make All Sure’’ is in char 
acter. The prize should go to the Cooks 
who chose “Wounded, but not Overcome. 
But the majority are religious in characte: 
and were designed, apparently, as symbols 
of a certain religious assumption under- 
gitding the competent worker's sense of re- 
sponsibility and trusteeship.** Was it not : 
14See L. P. Jacks, Comstructive Citizenship 


Chapter XII, on “Trusteeship.” New York, R R 
Smith, 1928. 
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iistinct loss when this spirit was over- 
whelmed by the intricate differentiation of 
process under specialized machine produc- 
tion? What, one wonders, would be its 
oractical counterpart in our own time? 


THREE LEARNED PROFESSIONS 


It is reported by Carr-Saunders’® that 
‘here was no such word as ‘‘Profession’’ in 
the ancient languages, that the earliest known 
use of the word was in 1541, that Bacon 
ysed the térm in 1561, and that at the close 
of the 17th century, Addison spoke of ‘‘the 
three great professions of Divinity, Law, 
and Physick.” Carr-Saunders, recalling that 
the functions that these specially honored 
occupations represent are very old, queries 
whether they attained new functions or con- 
litions in medieval times which they lacked 


before. 

Whatever the origin of their special rec- 
ognition, the writers of 1747 and 1761 took 
note of their preferred position, and at the 
same time, contributed by their classification 
and comment to the understanding of the 
question raised by Carr-Saunders. For ex- 
ample, the Attorney-at-law is described at 
length and separately by Collyer, and is evi- 
dently not regarded as a learned profession, 
though Counselor and Doctor-at-law are so 
classified. Again the Surgeon and the Apoth- 
ecary are not counted as professions, but 
only the Physicians. The Clergyman is of 
course so regarded. All of these recognized 
as professions appeared to the writers to 
embody unique positions in the public trust, 
to require specialized training for successful 
performance, and to require the observance 
of an ethical code of practice which pre- 
cluded them from adjusting their remunera- 
tion to their own enrichment. Collyer 
advises that followers of these professions 
should have enough private means to permit 
them to carry on their practice without 
temptation to vary it in any respect to im- 
prove their earnings! 





*® Carr-Saunders, A. M., Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, article on “Professions,” Volume 
XII, p. 476. 
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The earlier of the two writers concludes 
his discussion of these professions with the 
following homily: 

Having thus renewed the old alliance 
among Divinity, Law and Physic, I shall 
take my leave of the three Professions, 
after observing that I have not animad- 
verted upon their follies but upon their 
vices, and upon them only as they affect 
the welfare of mankind. My inten 
tion in what is here thrown out is to 
present the public with some view of the 
three Professions in their most early rise; 
to show upon what principle, what similar 
principles, all were founded and, conse 
quently, still subsist, when honesty and 
virtue direct their practice.** 

One might conclude, then, that here were 
certain occupations by definition devoted to 
the faith, order, and health of the people 
in a word, to human welfare, as opposed 
to other occupations committed primarily to 
individual economic ends. Yet though 
“learned” and though so devoted, these ox 
cupations were beset, as were ordinary occu 
pations, with the ordinary temptations to 
selfishness and mediocrity. If this be an 
accurate observation, it only implies an early 
instance of the long-observed and continuing 
struggle to set all professions apart, to de 
mand superior ethical practice of them, and 
yet, by so doing, to give to them special 
privileges amounting, often, to monopoly.*’ 
These writers do not appear to have antici- 
pated the time when many other occupations 
would seek and obtain professional recogni 
tion, sometimes through the licensing power 
of the state, sometimes by affirmations of the 
practicing body itself. Nor do they appear 
to have considered the inevitable long 
struggle ahead to define and maintain ethical 
standards, or the broadening of the occupa- 


16 General Description of all Trades, page 31 

17 The essentially modern character of the prob- 
lem of professional and non-professional relation- 
ships may be noted from the recent rulings of the 
Administrator of the Wage-Hour Law regarding 
the exemption of certain types of employees from 
the provisions of the law, including the “profes 
sional"’ worker, defined as one whose work is 
“predominantly intellectual and varied in char- 
acter as opposed to routine mental, manual, me- 
chanical, or physical work.” 
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tional ethic of trusteeship to many if not all 
other forms of socially useful work. 

It is scarcely surprising that in time it 
became the ambition of the typical English 
family of the more fortunate classes to in- 
duct one or more sons into these “learned” 
occupations where special social status and 
privilege were established. By the same 
token, the probability that sons of common 
people might engage in any but the most 
ordinary occupations seemed, and actually 
was, remote. Remote it was, indeed, until 
the new social instrumentality of capitalistic 
organization made it possible for proprietary 
groups to be recruited from any social level, 
to rise, and presently to represent the new 
aristocracy of the common man. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The glimpse afforded by these two early 
vocational guidance writers of the state of 
social thought and the relationship of occu- 
pations at the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury reminds the modern vocational coun- 
selor of the fundamental character of the 
problem with which he deals. George III 
and the political order for which he stood 
have long since passed away. But the basic 
questions of work, of wealth, of welfare, 
and, unhappily, of warfare as well, are 
present and pressing at every stage of civili- 
zation. They have never been adequately 
understood or solved either by statesmen, 
enterpriser, practitioner, or worker. The 
mistakes and failures of long generations 
bequeath a cumulated burden for the con- 
cern of those who today presume to deal, at 
any point, with such problems. 

Two underlying implications have been 
apparent in the written documents left by 
these two pioneers, one organic in nature, 
the other moralistic. 

Of the former, let one only say that the 
Organization of work and its relation to 
organized government remain the very foun- 
dation of public policy in any modern civili- 
zation. The establishment of some rational 
relationship between the economic function 
of work, the right to work, and the control 
of the wealth which results from work, be- 
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comes, under any political system, perhaps 
the most determining element in progress 
In our own time, the advent of the corpora 
tive state, which is in fact an inclusive order. 
ing of functional guilds,’*® is curiously 
reminiscent of the rigid occupational sociey 
which the anonymous writer in 1747 ¢&. 
scribed. In democratic America, one assume: 
that this kind of integral relationship be 
tween work function and government js 
altogether remote. For an adequate perspe 
tive upon the realities of the future socia| 
order in which young people will live x 
adult workers, it may be illuminating t 
examine the historical relationship for cri. 
teria by which to evaluate emerging phases 
today. 
The other implication from reading thes 
early vocational writings is definitely moral. 
istic. The writer in 1761 gives the obliga. 
tion of masters and the duty of apprentices 
as he gives to education itself, indeed, ; 
fundamentally religious implication. The 
master's duty is as much parental as educa 
tional or technical. The apprentice is vir 
tually adopted, and his character ni 
attitude, as well as his skill, are for seven 
formative years largely in the keeping of the 
chosen master. It was undoubtedly true tha 
under such conditions abuses were common 
but it is also to the credit of the system « 
Collyer described it in 1761, that parents 
were admonished to choose masters with 
extreme care, and that help was given them 
to this end. In an age when educational 
Opportunity was rare indeed, this education 
was practical, significant, beneficial. 
Present-day vocational counselors maj 
wish to review the points where the moral 
aspect of the work adjustment may be endan- 
gered today. How far are youth and their 


18See F. Pitigliani, The Italian Corporative 
State, P. S. King & Son, London, 1932, for a full 
account of the coordination of organizations 0! 
employers and of workers in industry, agriculture, 
commerce, sea and air transport, internal com 
munication, credit and insurance, banking, etc.; 
also for information regarding the Confederation 
of Fascist Syndicates of Professional Men ane 
Artists which includes twenty-one related syndi- 
cates of professional classifications. 
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sarents able to select employment in terms 
f moral as well as economic outcomes? 
How should modern employers fulfill their 
moral responsibility to those whom they 
employ? How avoid “parentalism” or pater- 
nalism under modern conditions? How pro- 
tect each aspect of the partnership, including 
collective action, from abuse? How maintain 
the moral values of initiative and enterprise 
and prevent their abuse, and at the same 
recognize and facilitate the moral 
necessity of collective relationship in an in- 
creasingly interdependent industrial society ? 








4 Owen E. Pence is Director of the Bureau of Records, Studies and 
Trends of the National Council, YMCA. His undergraduate work was 
A done at the University of Illinois, his master’s and doctor's degrees 

taken at Teachers College, Columbia University. He is treasurer and 
board member of the Personnel Research Federation, and has for man) 
years been an active participant in the affairs of the NVGA, the 
ACGPA, and other organizations in the field of guidance and personnel 


It would appear that there may be some 
danger today, when genuine progress is be 
ing made in refining the purely individual 
function of the modern vocational counselor, 
that inadequate attention be given to the 
broader social significance of the work rela- 
tionship itself. The counselor does not per- 
form his functions in a vacuum, nor does he 
deal with the individual alone. He deals, 
necessarily, with only a current phase of an 
age-long attempt to establish a tolerable 
order and economy which will not deny but 
enhance human welfare 
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Jobs and the Census 


WILLIAM LANE AUSTIN 


Director, U. S. Bureau of the Census 


*% Vocational counselors who bave 
long used the U. S. Census as a pri- 
mary source of data will read with 
interest this official statement of 
plans which will make the 1940 


Census more useful to them. 





HE NEED for information concerning 
bye in employment, specialization, 
changes in occupation, and proliferation of 
skills in American industry and business is 
nowhere so crucial as in the profession of 
vocational guidance. 

There is one truly impartial source for 
statistics regarding occupations: the Bureau 
of the Census. It is upon the statistical 
tables compiled by the Bureau that one must 
depend for information on future needs for 
specialized types of training, decreasing 
needs for older skills, and progressive or 
regressive trends within standard occupa- 
tions. 

In 1937 the Bureau issued a 542-page 
book called Alphabetical Index of Occupa- 
tions, in which were listed nine or ten major 
occupational group classifications, 200-odd 
major occupations, 450 sub-occupational 
groups, and a great alphabetical list of more 
than 25,000 occupational designations, in- 
cluding every industry in which each occu- 
pation appears. Even a mere glance at the 
volume fills one with amazement and won- 
der at the incalculable complexity of work 
in the modern world; and closer examina- 
tion, showing specific jobs of the most 
extraordinary kind, makes one marvel at 
what some people will do for a living— 
jawbone puller in a slaughter house, for 
instance. 

Interesting as this index is, and of un- 
doubted value to the workers in occupational 


guidance, it is the comprehensive economi 
and social statistics which will be forth 
coming from the 1940 Census of Population 
which will furnish vocational counselos 
with their most useful guide to the natug 
and the condition of the various occum 
tional classifications in this country. 

The whole work picture in America ha 
changed immensely during the past ten 
years, with the continued increases in mech 
anization, the shrinkage of certain types o! 
production, the increase in numbers of 
people taking vocational courses, and th 


unemployed. The vocational expert is chal 
lenged by the greatest opportunity—and the 
greatest difficulties—his profession has eve 
faced. A study of census tables should lead 
him to introduce important innovations in 
and enlargements of his functions during 
the next few years. 


THE 1930 CENSUS 


The Fifteenth Decennial Census, taken in 
1930, drew a picture of America just befor 
the final leap into the depression. Factories 
had not for the most part felt the full im 
pact of the crisis; men had not yet been laid 
off in alarming numbers; the profession 
had not yet become surfeited; and the nev 
problem of the never-employed young work 
ers had not yet assumed alarming propor 
tions. Yet unemployment was already the 
nation’s greatest problem. A series of us 
employment questions were asked, which 
showed a totally unemployed population (0 
men and women able to work) of about 
two and a half million, and of those tem- 
porarily unemployed, being laid off withou 
pay, exceeding three-fourths of a million. 

By the time the Unemployment Census of 
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JOBS AND THE CENSUS 


1937 had been taken, the greatest depth of 
the depression had been passed, and re-em- 
| sloyment had to some extent started again. 
’ Nevertheless, this census, which was taken 
by mail on a strictly voluntary basis, showed 
, total of unemployed people, including 
those doing emergency work for WPA and 
other government agencies, of more than 
seven and three-quarters millions, and, ex- 
cluding those receiving government emer- 
gency work checks, a total of over five and 
three-quarters millions. Nearly three and a 
quarter millions of people registered them- 
selves as partly employed and wanting more 


work. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 
Currently, the estimate of the total num- 
ber of unemployed as given by the American 
Federation of Labor is higher than the totals 
of either of these reports. One will know 
the actual size of the unemployed population 
only after the Sixteenth Decennial Census is 


taken (beginning on April 1st, 1940) and 
the answers to the questions concerning ex- 
tent of unemployment and part employment 
are tabulated. 

Special questions giving yet more infor- 
mation on the questions of unemployment 
and of usual occupation will be asked of a 
5 per cent sample during the 1940 Census. 
These samples will indicate to some degree 
the extent to which Americans are being 
iforced, through the results of the depres- 
sion, to work at trades other than those for 
which they were trained; and a picture of 
the oversupply of various skills in this coun- 
try will result. Vocational counselors will 
be able to judge from such data the advisa- 

vbility of recommending certain occupations 
»to young people. 
Entirely new in the coming census will be 
the questions regarding annual income from 
pages or salaries. There has been a great 
deal of guessing, much of it undoubtedly of 
y@ high degree of accuracy, concerning the 
income of the average American. Informa- 
tion about this all-important subject has long 
been gathered, for earners in the higher 
| brackets, through the income tax reports ; 
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but the average American does not pay in 
come taxes. Though the 1930 report of oc- 
cupations showed a total number of gain 
fully employed people of more than forty- 
eight million, ten years old and over—38,- 
077,804 males and 10,752,116 females—less 
than three and a quarter million taxable in- 
come returns were collected by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in 1936. 


INFORMATION ON INCOMES 


Some information on incomes of those 
who do not pay taxes has heretofore been 
obtainable from the Census of Manufactures 
and Business, but only in an undigested 
and highly summary form. Another recent 
source of data has been the Social Security 
Board. The 1940 Census will present voca 
tional counselors with some basic informa 
tion which will supply them with data con- 
cerning the comparative earnings in various 
types of occupations. 

These are some of the practical ways in 
which the forthcoming Census of Population 
will assist the vocational counselor. Further 
information of value can be found in the 
biennial Census of Manufactures, and the 
Census of Business, both of which give spe 


.Cialized data on the number and types of 


industrial and business establishments, their 
location, the numbers employed, and the 
gross size of the payroll. These censuses 
too are being taken in 1940 (they begin on 
January 2) and vocational counselors will 
find it worth their while to study the statis 
tics compiled as a result of the enumerations, 
for much useful information will be found 
in them. 

However, there will be much more in the 
reports to be published for the Census year 
of 1940, and a study of some of the broader 
social and economic statistics will give a 
clearer view of the American scene, and of 
the possibilities for achievement and ad- 
vancement for the men and women who 
need advice as to their vocation. To see 
America whole is to see more clearly the 
specific parts of America which are of im- 
portance to the student of the data, and an 
understanding of some of the broad, under- 

















current trends which are changing our coun- 
try is of enormous importance in retaining 
one’s vision of the values and necessities of 
modern life. 


CURRENT TRENDS 

Very striking indeed are the current 
trends., Some are of quite recent origin, 
such as the almost catastrophic decline in the 
birth rate; some are of more ancient vintage, 
like the movement of populations from rural 
to urban areas. Some factors, such as farm 
mechanization, have a dual effect on the gen- 
eral economy, both improving some types of 
employment outlook and forever destroying 
other types. It is as a result of the mechani- 
zation of agriculture, for instance, that op- 
portunities unequalled in history have arisen 
for trained agronomists, for tractor opera- 
tors, for scientific crop experts, and for 
many other types of skilled mechanical and 
agricultural experts. Similarly, the mechani- 
zation of farming, along with the century- 
old over-use and misuse of land, has given 
rise to brand-new professions in government 
service, and organizations such as the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture offer opportunity for entirely 
new types of land scientists. 

At the same time, the factors that have 
produced these new occupations have been 
the cause of untold suffering and depriva- 
tion on the farms themselves. The quin- 
quennial Censuses of Agriculture—the next 
one will be taken coincidentally with the 
1940 Census of Population—have shown a 
pitiful record of decreasing farm values, of 
enormously increasing farm tenancy, share 
cropping and farm mortgaging, and of a 
precipitously decreasing farm population, 
over the period of the last thirty or forty 
years. One of the most perplexing problems 
of the vocational counselor is connected with 
the influx of untrained and unemployed 
farm people into the cities. An understand- 
ing of such movements of population will 
assist the counselor in his personal dealings 
with those seeking advice as to ways of earn- 
ing a living. 

The decreasing birth rate is of too recent 
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an occurrence to have had much of an infy. HB Thes 
ence on the occupations. But in a few years D tant br 
or a few decades, according to census stay re cet 
ticians, such professions as teacher, obstets, statistic 
cian, and child welfare worker, and such jp : will de 
dustries as those which manufacture goo; county 
for mother and child, may well become jr change 
supportably overcrowded, necessitating shi‘ compat 
of huge numbers of the population to othe, in VOC 
methods of earning a living. The increas Hy conclu 
in average life expectancy, brought about }; orofess 
notable improvements in medical and soci: It is 
care during the last fifty years, may attrag aspects 
many young people into specialized profes recogni: 
sions dealing with the diseases of the aged popula 
or into social welfare work for old peopk faaae 
or into such industries and businesses 4 sus hac 
cater to an advanced adult population. value i 

tempor 


THE FuTuRE OF HousING 
paid t 


Opportunities in some fields which would esen 
be expected to shrink with the coming , 


an older people may on the other hand con pest 

tinue to expand indefinitely. Take the ques D chitts j 

tion of housing. We all know that man) ’ rsh 

thousands in America are poorly housed — 

due in part to the enormous slump in build te 

ing which has taken place during the px JB) % 

ten or fifteen years. Although the marke J scl 

for new homes for newly married youn and pt 

couples may slowly shrink as the years pas is hard 

the need for replacement of obsolete stru- with ti 

tures will never be supplied until the speed 

of construction has multiplied its present 

rate. There are some basic difficulties in the 

building industry, the solution of whi 

might well bring about a prosperity such « 

the country has never seen. When that hap ; | 
i 


pens, jobs in the fields of architecture, civ 
engineering, city planning, and the building 
trades will increase enormously. Such {x 
tors should be taken into account in ay 
evaluation of America’s future as a land o! 
opportunity. 

A special census of this country’s housing 
is to be taken for the first time in 1940, « 
a result of which those in charge of planning 
for America’s future will be able to judg 
more exactly than ever before the extent 0! 
need for new living quarters for our peop! 




















A COUNSELING AID 

These are only a few of the more impor- 
tant broad aspects of life in America which 
the census will illumine with dependable 
satistics, and which the vocational counselor 
will do well to keep in mind. For as the 
country changes, the census records the 
changes; and as the record is studied, and 

ompared with previous records, the expert 
in vocational guidance can reach valuable 
conclusions concerning the future of his own 
profession. 
~ It is undoubtedly true that many of these 
aspects of census work are not ordinarily 
recognized when one thinks of the usual 
sopulation count. For more than a century, 
from 1790 to 1900, approximately, the cen- 
sus had not reached the degree of scientific 
value it now has. It was taken by a purely 
temporary staff, and not much attention was 
paid to scientific facts, since the original 
reason for census taking was solely to deter- 
mine the re-apportionment of the members 
of the House of Representatives according to 
shifts in population among the states. 

Since those days, however, the census has 
taken on an increasingly valuable function 
of sociometrical and econometrical reporting 
for scholars, business, industry, and public 
and private planning agencies. Today there 
is hardly a table of general statistics dealing 
with the people of America which has not 


Born and educated in Mississippi, VW 
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had its origin in basic material provided by 
the Bureau of the Census 

It is for this reason that special care is 
being taken in 1940 to provide a more than 
ordinarily accurate enumeration of the na 
tion’s people; and that a campaign is being 
waged to interest the people themselves in 
the census. For the more willingly and 
thoughtfully the people give information to 
the enumerator calling on them—there are 
to be more than 130,000 such enumerators 
throughout the country—the more accurate 
the results will be, and the more useful the 
eventual compilations of statistics. As in all 
recent censuses, the same law which requires 
reporting to the Census Bureau on the part 
of every man, woman, and child in this 
country, also protects them against any dis 
closure of their individual returns, or their 
use for taxation, regulation, or investigation 
And if those who have the job of interview- 
ing people in the course of their daily tasks 
aid the Bureau by pointing out the signifi 
cance of census statistics to such individuals 
as they meet, and help the Bureau to make 
them see that the census returns are of real 
value to them as well as to those organiza- 
tions which habitually make use of the data, 
they can expect the most accurate, complete, 
and illuminating collection of material on 
America that has ever been made since the 
first census was taken, a hundred and fifty 
years ago 


7illiam Lane Austin has been asso- 


ciated with the U. S. Bureau of the Census for forty years. He has 
Served as statistician in various divisions of the Bureau and since 1933 
has been Director. 




















The Adult Guidance Service of New Haven: 
An Evaluation Study 


BEATRICE H. COE and STEPHEN HABBE 
Case Worker, Family Society, New Haven, Connecticut 
Former Director, New Haven Adult Guidance Service 


* Here is a case worker's evaluation 
study of the New Haven Adult Gui- 
dance Service, which has won na- 
tional attention a its service to 
out-of-school youths and adults. This 
is the second of such evaluation 
studies, the first one being carried 
out by the Adjustment Service in 
New York City. See also Robert C. 
Cole’s “Evaluating a Boys’ Club Gui- 
dance Program,” OCCUPATIONS 
XVII, page 705. 





OTOR MANUFACTURERS test their prod- 
M ucts on proving grounds before 
offering them for sale. Physicians give their 
patients accurate prognoses for most ill- 
nesses. The government sets standards and 
tests goods for the protection of the con- 
sumer. Vocational and educational counsel- 
ors, however, know far too little of the re- 
sults of their labors. Generally they are so 
preoccupied with the day-to-day routine of 
counseling and office duty that they neglect 
matters of research and evaluation. 

The present study of the work of an adult 
guidance center was thoughtfully planned 
and faithfully accomplished.* The findings 
will help counselors set standards; the con- 
clusions will help them perfect their tech- 
niques. 

In the fall of 1937 the New Haven Adult 
Guidance Service was established. It was the 


* The first part of this article is contributed by 
Stephen Habbe, former director, the New Haven 
Adult Guidance Service; the second part, by 
Beatrice H. Coe, case worker for the Family So- 
ciety of New Haven, Connecticut. 





third unit of a state-wide system of guidance 


services for out-of-school youth and adults 
which had been started in 1934 and was op 
erating on a similar pattern in four cities ¢ 
the state under the joint sponsorship ar 
supervision of the Connecticut State [ 
partment of Education and local boards 

education. It was financed by federal fund 
through the Work Projects Administration 

The work of the Connecticut adult gu 
dance services has won national attention a 
one of the effective attempts in recent year 
to provide needed guidance under educa 
tional auspices for out-of-school youth 2nd 
adults. Its work has always been relate! 
functionally to that of the Connecticut Stax 
Employment Service but in September, 1933 
a written agreement was reached between the 
State Department of Education and the State 
Department of Labor concerning correlativ: 
operation of the state-wide guidance service 
for wider public welfare. 

A director, two psychological counselors 
two psychometrists, and an office secretin 
comprise the staff of the New Haven Gu: 
dance Service. Office hours are from 9 Ax 
until 4:30 P.M., Mondays through Fridays 

To explain the work of the organization 
the director made personal calls upon for 
business and professional leaders of the com 
munity. Two hundred letters were sent t 
social welfare agencies, announcing the open- 
ing of the Service. From time to time the 


1 Mathewson, R. H. “Guidance for Out 
School Youth and Adults,” State Department 0 
Education and Works Progress Administration 
Bulletin, December, 1937. State Office Building 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Service was publicized through the columns 
of the two New Haven daily newspapers. 
After the clinic was in smooth operation an 
sdvisory council of twenty local citizens was 
formed. 

The average client-intake has been forty 
ser month. Eleven hundred clients have 
- seen during the first twenty-five months’ 
operation in a total of twenty-four hundred 
interviews. Almost half of the clients ap- 
plied to the Guidance Service of their own 
volition and initiative; the rest were referred 
by thirty-eight different agencies and or- 
ganizations. 


ORIGIN OF THE STUDY 


Six months after receiving the first client, 
the Guidance Service invited the Smith Col- 
lege School for Social Work to send one 
of its graduate students to make an evalu- 
ation study of the work of the clinic. 
The invitation was accepted by Beatrice H. 
Coe, a field worker from Smith at the Family 
Society of New Haven during the school year 
of 1938-1939. 

The complete study’? consists of eighty 
typewritten pages. The six chapters are: 
I Description of the Adult Guidance Service, 
Il The Group Studied, III Findings from 
Guidance Service Records, IV Adult Gui- 
dance Service Recommendations to Clients, 
V Findings of the Evaluation Interview, 
VI Discussion and Conclusions. A selective 
bibliography is appended. 

Following is Miss Coe’s summary of her 
procedures and her findings.” 


THe Group STUDIED 


Fifty of the 261 cases seen in the Guidance 
| Service between April 1, 1938 and October 
1, 1938 were selected at random for study. 
Their case records as prepared at the time 
of their visits by the staff of the Guidance 
Service were read and notes were taken on 
a prepared form. The study group of fifty 


"Coe, Beatrice H. "The Aduit Guidance Ser- 
vice of New Haven: An Evaluation,” unpublished 
Master's Thesis, Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1939, 79 pp. + Bibliography. 
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was compared with the first five hundred 
cases admitted to the clinic; the purpose of 
this was to determine to what degree the 
fifty cases were respresentative of the gen- 
eral intake. TABLE I shows the compari- 
sons. The conclusion seems justified that the 
small group was quite similar to the large 
group, excepting that it was younger and 
apparently possessed of greater initiative in 
seeking guidance 


TABLE | 


A COMPARISON OF THE STUDY GROUP OF 


FirTy CASES AND THE First 500 CLIENTS 
EXAMINED IN THE GUIDANCE SERVIC! 

50 Cases 500 Cases 
Per cent ITEMS Per cent 
56 Male . A 
44 Female. ; .. 43 

86 Chronological Ages, 16-25 
FORTS occ cccsccceses 76 

74 High School Education, or 
more ... 71 
18 Employed, full time 20 
4 Employed, part time. 7 
62 Unemployed ... 60 
16 Still in School 13 
100 Native Born .. 2 a 
33 Parents Native Born. . 39 
17. Parents Born in Russia. ; 3 
15 Parents Born in Poland j 
9 Parents Born in Italy. 13 
26 Parents Born Elsewhere 36 
54 Clients on Own Initiative. . 41 


46 Clients Referred by Agencies. 59 


46 Catholic Religion . 45 
26 Jewish Religion .. 16 
28 Protestant Religion 39 
Score Score 
104 Mean Intelligence Quotient... 105 


102 Median Intelligence Quotient 102 


16 Youngest Client (years) . 15* 


* According to the printed information dis- 
tributed by the Guidance Service, its facilities 
are open only to out-of-school adults at least 
sixteen years of age; however, this minimum is 
relaxed occasionally for special cases 
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There were a few items for which a com- 
parison of the two groups was not possible 
at the time of this study. The following 
information, which is taken from the clinic 
records of the fifty cases, is included be- 
cause it supplements the strictly quantitative 
description in TABLE I. Thirty-two of the 
fifty clients stated that they came to the clinic 
primarily for counseling in relation to im- 
mediate employment ; sixteen were interested 
chiefly in educational guidance; two pre- 
sented miscellaneous problems. 

Three individuals never had been employed 
and twenty-eight others had had only short- 
time jobs of less than one year’s duration. 
Typical short-time jobs mentioned included: 
salesman, farm hand, clerk, photostat oper- 
ator, waiter, theatre usher, carpenter's helper, 
factory hand, messenger boy, camp counselor, 
dress cutter, gas station attendant, typist, 
mother’s helper, wrapper, and switchboard 
operator. Nineteen clients reported having 
had permanent positions—positions lasting 
at least a year—such as office clerk, book- 
keeper, truck driver, machinist, secretary, and 
library attendant. 

From the clinic’s confidential reports it 
appeared that seven of the clients had per- 
sonalities which probably would prove detri- 
mental to them in effecting successful ad- 
justments, both social and vocational. Thirty- 
seven clients were described as “average” in 
personality, six as “above average.” These 
ratings were subjective ones. The New 
Haven Guidance Service rarely administers 
tests of personality. 

Psychometric study of the fifty cases in- 
volved the use of 50 intelligence tests (usu- 
ally the Kuhlmann-Anderson), 47 mechani- 
cal aptitude tests (generally the Minnesota 
Manipulation and the MacQuarrie), 26 
clerical aptitude tests (generally the Minne- 
sota and the Thurstoiit), and a scattering of 
24 interest, stenographic, vocabulary, and 
personality tests. The average number of 
tests per client was three. Analysis showed 
that the resulting scores corresponded closely 
to the norms established by the original 

workers, except for the Scovill Classification 


Test which seemed easy for the Guidan-. 
Service clients. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Any evaluation study must judge resy\s 
in part, according to what was expected o, 
recommended. Thus, in the present surye 
the primary question raised was this: Wh; 
achieve them? : 

Approximately two-thirds of the group of 
fifty clients were advised primarily regard 
ing vocational matters, and approximately 
one-third regarding educational matters. Op: 
client applied to the Guidance Service fo; 
help with personal problems. The reade; 
will recognize, of course, that these categor 
represent simplifications of the actual sity 
ations and procedures. Such break-down; 
are justified only for analytical purpose 
Actually, in most cases the counselors talke: 
with the clients about educational, vocationa 
and social matters, although it need not tx 
assumed that the three fields were equal 
stressed. 

When the clinic recommendations wer 
examined in individual cases, it was found 
that eighteen referred to vocational choic 
and resources for jobs, ten to employmen: 
advice and supplementary training possib 
ties, seven to initial employment preparation 
seven to types of advanced employment 
preparations, and eight to miscellaneous mat 
ters such as retraining and test scores. Be 
cause most of the clients were young ani 
not well oriented to the world of work, the 
recommendations necessarily were of a geo: 
eral nature. Fields of work, rather than spe- 
cific jobs, in which the clients might expec 
to find success and contentment were in- 
dicated. Types of training were discussed 
with those who appeared to be in a position 
to continue their education in colleges ot 
technical schools. 

It should not be supposed that the clinic 
staff regarded all its clients as “problem 
cases. In many instances the interviews an 
examinations were essentially “negative” an‘ 
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only minor or routine recommendations were 


made. 
PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 

Each of the fifty cases selected for study 
was interviewed by the writer. The material 
elicited from these evaluation interviews, 
added to and checked against the data in the 
clinic folders for the same fifty clients, forms 
the core of the research. The reader will 
wish to know something of the philosophy 
and methodology back of these interviews. 

They always were informal, give-and-take 
affairs. The object was to learn the clients’ 
reactions to the Guidance Service, whether 
favorable, unfavorable, or mixed. To a de- 
gree, the controlled interview technique was 
employed since it was necessary to cover cer- 
tain common ground in all cases; however, 
the interviewer kept herself in the back- 
ground and gave only a minimum of di- 
rection to the conversation. The client was 
approached on an adult level. He was told, 
as fully as he desired, the true purposes of 
the interview. 

Appointments were not made ahead of 
time because the frank, unguarded, spon- 
taneous comment of the client was sought. 
In all cases the individuals were seen in their 
own homes. No notes were taken during the 
course of the interview although careful 
notes, reproducing the actual conversation as 
far as possible, were made immediately 
thereafter. All of the fifty clients cooper- 
ated with the interviewer and, to the extent 
that such things can be judged, all appeared 
willing to supply the desired information. 

The chief findings follow: 

(1) The clients’ statements of what the 
clinic recommendations had been agreed with 
the written reports. The clients felt that they 
had had a part in the making of these rec- 
ommendations. With few exceptions they 
understood the nature of the work of the 
Guidance Service and described the recom- 
mendations as “practical.” Forty-two of the 
fifty clients stated that they had achieved 





* These were expanded into case study reports 
and used in the thesis to fill out and to illustrate 
the statistical presentation. 
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better self-understanding as a result of the 
clinic interviews. 


(2) The Guidance Service workers seemed 
to have stressed consideration of the indi 
vidual’s “‘total situation” in their counseling 
procedures. This is indicated clearly in the 
detailed case studies prepared later by the 
writer. Uniformly the personalities of the 
clients seemed to have been kept intact, even 
though in some cases the clinic visits resulted 
in the downward revisions of clients’ per- 
sonal estimates 

Despite these findings, however, it is 
doubtful whether any worker can learn 
enough about an individual during two or 
three interviews to gauge the total situation 
with high fidelity. This matter deserves care 
ful investigation by personnel advisers who 
speak in terms of life-adjustments and life- 
program-planning. In this study it was felt 


lance experience had been 


that, if the guic 
more closely coordinated with social case 
work services in the community, even 
greater benefits to the clients might have 


resulted. 


(3) Of the sixteen clients who sought 
educational guidance primarily 


10 had acted upon the advice 
4 planned to act upon the advice 
2 did not plan to act upon the advice 


15 thought the advice was practical 
1 thought the advice was not practical 


14 stated that the advice had been in line 
with their hopes and ambitions 
stated that the advice had necessitated 
a lowering of their hopes and am- 
bitions 


ho 


(4) Of the thirty-two clients who sought 
vocational guidance primarily 

17 had acted upon the advice 

3 planned to act upon the advice 

3 had acted upon the advice, in part 

9 did not plan to act upon the advice 


Five of the nine who did not plan to act 
upon the advice had supposed that the Gui- 
dance Service would find them jobs; the 
remaining four stated that they learned noth- 
ing new about themselves or about employ- 
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ment opportunities as a result of their visits 
to the Guidance Service. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


The employment status of the thirty-two 
clients at the time of the evaluation inter- 
view was as follows: 

10 were employed in fields recommended 

6 were employed in other fields 
5 remained in their original positions 

11 were unemployed 

It should be noted that only eleven of the 
fifty clients were working (nine full time 
and two part time) at the time of the clinic 
interviews. 

In all cases the evaluation interview oc- 
curred six months or longer after the clients’ 
contacts with the Guidance Service. This is 
a short period for effecting satisfactory vo- 
cational adjustments, especially during slow 
employment times. A further extenuating 
observation is that seven of the nine clients 
who did not plan to act upon the advice of 
the Guidance Service were women. 

(5) The subject upon which those inter- 
viewed by the present writer dwelt at length 
and with zest had to do with the meaning- 


Miss Coe took her A.B. degree at Vassar and her Master of Social “J 
Science degree at the Smith College School for Social Work. To ber 
present social case work position a brings a rich background of occu- 
pational experience: high school teacher and principal, general secre- 
tary and national board member of the YWCA, worker for the , 
) American Red Cross. Dr. Habbe confesses to the usual number of  (\\> 
academic degrees of the professional psychologist and to a vocational 
vagabondage which has covered twenty-two occupational fields. He 
enjoys vocational counseling as much as any other profit-making activ- 
ity, with the possible exception of skipping a sailboat. Recently be 


fulness for them of the guidance experienc, 
as a whole. Attitudes were expressed in jp. 
dividual and colorful ways. These com. 
ments were spontaneous: the subject wa 
one that the clients wished to discuss. Every 
in those cases where the judgments and the 
recommendations of the Guidance Service 
staff had been rejected, it was apparent that 
the clients wished the interviewer to kno, 
that the experience had been warm and vivid 
Typical remarks were: 
“They didn’t talk down to me.” 
“They encouraged me when | wa 
blue.” 
“Just their friendliness gave me ; 
boost.”’ 
“They helped me to keep faith with m; 
self.” 


Perhaps the most conclusive proof of cii- 
ents’ appreciation is found in the fact that 
half of them had referred friends to the 
Guidance Service. 

(6) When the work is viewed in all its 
aspects, it does not seem too much to sa 
that the New Haven Guidance Service 
making with encouraging success a sorely 
needed contribution in a distraught society 


Cs 








| accepted a new position directing the WPA Guidance and Research 
program in the Connecticut Department of Education. 
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Housework Can Be Fun 


CAROLINE HUMESTON 


x If as counselors you have difficulty 
convincing girls of the occupational 
opportunities of housework, read the 
inspiring account of this girl who 
finds satisfying rewards in broiling 
steak and washing dishes for other 
people. She admits, however, that 
there ought to be a law against 
washing dishes alone! 





OUSEWORK can be fun. Doing house- 
H work for a living for ten years, part 
time while attending college, at other pe- 
riods full time, has convinced me that it 
can be fun. Its element of “fun” I have 
analyzed into the following components: 
emotional satisfaction, personal growth, a 
challenge to initiative and intelligence, and 
a sense of the value of the work. 

This evaluation of household service I 
originally formulated for my own use. I 
needed something with which to tie together 
my day's work, to bring out a deeper sig- 
nificance in Monday washing and Saturday 
floorscrubbing, to obliterate such trifles as 
dripping faucets and spilt cod liver oil. I 
needed a basis on which to make a happy 
adjustment to my work, a yardstick with 
which to compare it with other kinds of 
work and find it not entirely lacking. 

That such an evaluation may be of use to 
ounselors of young people who contemplate 
entering household service is the reason for 
this article. Agitation by civic groups has 
brought about better conditions of work and 
better trained workers which means, as Dor- 
othy P. Wells points out, that “intelligent 
persons will be attracted to household em- 
ployment in greater numbers than at pres- 





ent.” It seems to me that these advisers 
may need a yardstick something like mine 
“Convincing my students,” Dean Sarah G 
Blanding says,” “that any honest labor may 
be dignified and rewarding is one of my 
chief concerns at present.” This record of 
how I have convinced myself that household 
service may be dignified and rewarding is 
offered in the hope that it may convince 


others 


EMOTIONAL SATISFACTION 


The first reward is the emotional satisfac 
tion that comes from pleasant relationships 
with other human beings. I find real happi- 
ness in being a spectator at or partici- 
pant in little incidents of everyday life. Son 
brings to the kitchen his drawings for mak 
ing a water wheel or a steam engine. Small 
daughter, on the last day of September, calls 
from upstairs, “Who's afraid of snow?’ 
and appears in a snow suit. Mother tells 
me how father came out of his study to find 
something else to read rather than disturb 
the kitten which had gone to sleep on his 
open book. Grandmother retorts to grand 
father’s report that his books need dusting, 
‘I've known that for five years." Daughter 


< 


1 Wells, Dorothy P Better Household Em 
ployees—1,500,000 Women,"’ Occupations XVI 
(February, 1938), pp. 417-422. Miss Wells de 
scribes the efforts made by civic committees and 
women’s clubs to promote minimum standards 
based on the “Proposals for a Voluntary Agre 
ment” between the employer and the employee, 


drawn up by the National Committee on Hous: 
hold Service; lists training schools and describes 
in some detail the Philadelphia Institute on Housé 
hold Occupations; makes suggestions for coun 
selors; and gives a good bibliography 

2 Blanding, Sarah G. Dean of Women. Uni 
versity of Kentucky, ““Why I Read the Magazine,” 
OccuPATIONS, November, 1939, p. 121 
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takes literally my remark that supper should 
be eaten from the newly cleaned cellar 
floor and runs to ask mother whether we 
may. 

Emotional satisfaction 
pleasing someone. I save for son's chemistry- 
set the screw-top olive or mayonnaise jars. 
I pause in my table clearing to sew up a 
hole in the vest pocket grandfather is about 
to pin shut to remind him not to use it. 
I give my mistress breakfast in bed on some 
special occasion, prepare the baby’s junket 
the night before my day off, bring Queen 
Anne's lace for the dining table centerpiece. 
Even so simple a thing as noticing that the 
sugar bowl needs washing and taking time 
to do it, is satisfying because I know it will 


comes also from 


please. 
PERSONAL GROWTH 

The second reward I have found in house- 
hold service is that it has contributed to my 
personal growth. I have learned to know 
and like and understand many kinds of 
people, and I have had a part in real living 
that I would have missed as a student. I 
have acquired the ability to get to work on 
time and to do things that have to be done 
whether I want to or not, which is rather 
different from the ability to get to a nine 
o'clock class. I have learned that the suc- 
cess of marriage depends on little, every-day 
things. I have had a fund of topics for con- 
versation, from bright sayings of my chil- 
dren to new recipes, which should stand me 
in good stead if I teach in a small town next 
September. What I have learned about 
dealing with children will be of value to 
me for a longer time than shorthand. I have 
found, for instance, that it’s only fair to 
issue a warning call five minutes before din- 
ner is ready; to start youngsters to bed early 
enough so that I need not nag at them for 
dawdling over tooth-brushing; and not to 
prompt daughter to drink her milk until she 
has actually left the table leaving an unemp- 
tied glass. 


INTELLIGENCE DispELs DRUDGERY 


That it gives one the opportunity to use 
intelligence and initiative is the third of the 
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rewards I have found in household ser, 


One semester when meal-planning was |¢ p admira 
. a = + 

to me I armed myself with a vitamin cha, fe e™P! 

to make it more interesting. To rearrange , L 


cupboard, find a convenient method of sto, 





ing cleaning equipment, work out an efficie Jy The 
schedule for the washing, time various ways ' } ment 
of ironing a shirt, all take intelligence. Thy j of inte 
an intelligence quotient of 70 is adequate, a drudge 
educational psychology texts state, for doing use ol 
general housework, doesn’t mean that one | housev 
cannot apply a higher one if she has ; p ability 
Anyone who thinks it presupposes a one Band to 
track mind should try having to turn dowp the thi 
the flame under the bacon before answering the lus 
the doorbell, or to read to a three-year-old flower: 
at the same time he dissuades the year-and date. 
a-half old baby from standing on the arm; nearly 
of chairs. living 
To recognize that it gives room for th home. 
exercise of intelligence is an effective § moved 
weapon against the bogeyman conception } plan b 
that housework is drudgery. It doesn’t an p the m 
nihilate the bogeyman, but it reduces | p when 
size. There has recurred to me again an j to pol 
again a statement I once encountered in an ferent 
essay, written thirty years ago, by a woman Hor 
who gave reasons for enjoying her own fp) *P*™ 
housework as much as she had enjoyed office “% 
work before she married. Drudgery, she Ihe be 
said, is “compulsory work one does not Ff det 
know how to do well.”*® To know that one peopl 
is doing something well, even if it is onl) cones 
making square corners as one tucks in 2 The f 
sheet; to learn how to do something better, oad ¢ 
if it be only improving lemon pie filling be be 
by combining flour and cornstarch, gives one tionsh 
a sense of exhilaration. I hope, and I think under 
there is a reason to expect, that training if Ti 
schools for household workers will abolish a clea 
the notion that household service is drudg- becau 
ery. One of the things which makes nurs- peopl 
ing a respectable profession is the rigid these 
training required for it. The nurse can do but hi 
things which most of us haven't learned to ve 
do and whose performance we regard with " 
3“From an Average Woman,” A/lanix achie 
Monthly, Cll, April, 1909, 574-576. (Anonymous I have 
Contributor's Club essay.) the v 











,dmiration. Why not also the household 
employee ¢ 
INITIATIVE DisPELS COMPULSION 


The not-knowing-how-to-do-it-well ele- 
ment of drudgery is overcome by the use 
of intelligence. The compulsory element of 
drudgery is dispelled if work permits the 
use of initiative. My experience is that 
housework does. I should call initiative the 
ability to see something that needs doing 
and to do it—it may be to add napkins to 
the things one has been asked to set out on 
the luncheon table, to empty a vase of wilted 
flowers, or to keep the grocery list up to 
date. It is quite true that housework is more 
nearly compulsory when one does it for a 
living than when one does it in one’s own 
home. But some of the compulsion is re- 
moved when the employer lets her helper 
plan her own work, trusting her to make out 
the menus, perhaps, or to decide for herself 
when the windows need washing. “I want 
to polish the silver this afternoon’’ is dif- 
ferent from, “I have to polish it.” 

Household service cannot be thought of 
apart from people. If no one lived in a 
house, it wouldn’t require service. The tasks 
I do have human value: someone sleeps in 
the bed I make, and eats the lemon pie. And 
it depends on my relationship with these 
people whether there is initiative, in the 


| sense of an underlying choice, in my work. 


The final requisite for removing compulsion, 
and thereby drudgery, from it is that there 


r 
wh eee 








be between my mistress and myself a rela- 
tionship of mutual concession and of mutual 
understanding. My work is not drudgery 
if I iron because I want the baby to have 
a clean romper to wear, if I clean the house 
because I want it to look attractive to the 
people with whom I live. When I care for 
these people my chores are not compulsory, 
but voluntary; I'm doing them because 
they're something I myself want done, and 
I choose to do them. 

This freedom of choice and sense of 
achievement hint at the fourth of the rewards 
I have found in household service: a sense of 
the value of the work. There is something 
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worth while about clean windows and well- 
broiled steak, neat cupboard shelves, freshly 
ironed tablecloths, sheets smelling of the 
sunshine in which they have been dried 
They make life livable and gracious, in much 
the same way that courtesy and good breed 
ing do. That I can get breakfast in twenty 
minutes means that the master of the house 
will get to work, and the children to school, 
on time. To wash the breakfast dishes and 
empty the wastebaskets is a contribution to 
keeping the world going in orderly fashion 
These tasks aren't the most important; but 
if they aren't done, the more important 
things can’t be attended to 

A wider recognition of the value of hous« 
hold service should dispel the conception that 


it is menial. The word menial itself has 
changed its meaning. Originally, the di 
tionary admits, it merely meant, “of or per- 


taining to one’s household, domestic.”” It 
is “now used derogatively of services or 
offices which, it is implied, are sordid or 
degrading.”” Nurses perform more personal 
offices, still nursing is a respected profession 
Could the household employee's become so 
by the recognition that her skills are worthy 
rather than degrading? I suspect that for 
either employer or employee to 
housework as beneath her dignity is sordid 
and degrading. 


reg urd 


DISADVANTAGES 


A discussion of the advantages of an 
cupation should include a recital of its dis 
advantages. Housework requires the work- 
er to submerge her personality in favor of 
the interests of the family group. While I 
polish windows or broil a steak I am not 
myself. I submerge my personality to keep 
wheels running smoothly for someone else 
True, people are made happier because of 
good dinners and clean windows, but com- 
pare my contribution with that of a teacher's 
successful lesson plan which may affect the 
lives of thirty people. And housework is 
lonely at best. There is a certain satisfaction 
in learning to know a few people intimately 
but one never completely shares their lives. 
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One usually works alone. If I ever employ 
help I shall have two helpers—possibly I 
may be one of them—so that we may do 
together such tasks as bedmaking and dish- 
washing. There ought to be a law against 
washing dishes alone. 

Housework isn’t always fun, or I wouldn't 
have drawn up this prospectus with which 
to sustain myself at the moments when it 
is discouraging or fatiguing. But the fun 
predominates and is there for the finding. 
There are emotional satisfaction, the oppor- 
tunity for personal growth, for the use of 





Besides having fun in housekeeping, Miss Humeston reports that she ~ 
has taught in nursery school and served as a summer camp counselor. 
She was graduated with honors from Wayne University (Detroit) and 
has received a master's degree in English and a teacher's certificate N 
from the University of Michigan. She was born in Spokane, Washing- t 
ton, and as a small child homesteaded with her family in Montana. two de 
In her spare time she studies Chinese and Hebrew and is learning to || plexity 





intelligence and initiative, and a sense thy 
the work itself is of value. When girls . 
come aware of the opportunities that hous. A S 
work offers, when they discover that youn» 
women have found it a satisfying way of 
making a living, then perhaps the soci; 
status of a respected occupation. After ill 
the returns I have found in housework a 
the same one seeks in choosing an occu: 
tion and the rewards are what one is entitle: 
to expect from the work he chooses. Ye 
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A Study of Cleeton’s Vocational Interest Inventory 


— NORA A. CONGDON 
ns Personnel Research Office 
. By Colorado State College of Education 


e The value of a Vocational Interest SPD—social worker, vocational counselor, 





Inventory in counseling students is 
discussed in this article. After using 
the Cleeton Inventory in the Colo- 
rado State College of Education, the 
author concludes that it bas practical 
value in vocational guidance when 
used in connection with a reliable 
intelligence test. 





NUMBER OF vocational interest inven- 
A tories have been developed in the last 
two decades. These inventories vary in com- 
plexity from mere occupational check lists 
of less than a hundred items to elaborate tests 
including not only occupations, but also 
hobbies, amusements, environmental condi- 
tions, personality traits, and abilities. The 
Vocational Interest Inventory, compiled by 
Glen U. Cleeton and published in 1937, is 
one of the more elaborate. However, the 
ease with which it is scored is one of its 
outstanding features. Scores are given and 
norms are available for nine occupational 
groups, the occupations listed in each group 
being those with presumably similar interests. 

| There are separate forms of the Inventory 
for men and women. 

The nine occupational interest groups for 
women listed by Cleeton are: 


OCA—clerks, stenographers, typists, and 
other office work occupations. 

SBB—retail store sales clerk, and other sell- 
ing occupations. 

_ NSC—hacteriologist, and other occupations 

related to the natural sciences. 





*Cleeton, Glen U. Vocational Interest Inven- 
~ Bloomington, Ill., McKnight and McKnight, 





secretary, lawyer, and other social service 
professions. 


CIE—artist, writer, designer, composer, and 


I 
other creative occ upations. 


GSF—grade school teacher and related occu- 
pations. 


HSG—high school or college teacher and re- 
lated occupations. 


PSH—manicurist, actress, dancer, singer, and 
other performance and personal service 
occupations. 


MHI—housekeeper, factory worker, me- 


chanical and household occupations. 


The nine occupational groups listed for 
men are: 


PAA—physican and other occupations re- 
lated to biological sciences. 

LSB—life insurance and real estate sales- 
men, and other specialized selling fields. 

EFC—engineer, technologist, chemist, mathe- 
matician, and other occupations related to 
physical sciences. 

TMD—teacher, minister, social worker, 
YMCA worker, and other occupations re- 
lated to the social sciences. 

PBE—purchasing agent, business manager, 
clerk, and other occupations related to 
business administration. 

LJF—lawyer, journalist, and other legal and 
literary occupations. 

MEG—skilled workers in mechanical occu- 
pations. 

CPH—accountant, statistician, banker, brok- 
er, and other occupations related to finance. 


ACI—actor, musician, artist, and other crea- 
tive or public performance occupations 
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In both inventories there is a tenth section, 
designated SR, and described as follows: 


Social adjustment, particularly as related to 
extraversion and introversion, is measured by 
Section SR. High score indicates personal 
qualities which would help in making ad- 
justment to social contact occupations, such 
as selling, teaching, and social work. Low 
score indicates a lack of these qualities and 
a need for their development. if such quali- 
ties cannot be developed, then the student 
should direct his attention toward occupa- 
tions of a mechanical nature or those requir- 
ing the manipulation of words, numbers, 
and objects and avoid those occupations re- 
quiring extensive social contacts.* 


The reliability of Cleeton’s Inventory, as 
published in the Manual of Directions, 
ranges from .822 to .910 for eight groups of 
from 150 to 1,000 cases. The validity of 
the scale was found by administering it to 
more than 7,000 individuals successfully en- 
gaged in various standard occupations. For 
76 per cent of the cases the highest inven- 
tory rating agrees with the occupation fol- 
lowed, for 82 per cent one of the two high- 
est ratings agrees, and for 95 per cent one of 
the three highest agrees. 





















In the fall of 1937 Cleeton’s Vocatiog; ( yvocatiO 
Interest Inventory was administered to 135 : aimed 
men and 239 women entering Colorado Sti. pend th 
College of Education as freshmen. Durin, J gona! 

the years 1937-38 and 1938-39 the Inve, igh sc 
tory was administered to groups of senio, I gposs55 
Of these seniors there were 19 men and » fe 8005 SY 


women for whom student-teaching rating ¢ gre 
were available. This study is based on thy Non 
results obtained from the 374 freshmen ap; his cla 
58 senior students. Wisted | 

The students’ vocational interests were =. JB eight ' 
pressed by three different methods: 1. Mex: made | 


ured vocational interest. This is designate, By pwithin 
by the vocational group of Cleeton’s Vou core | 
tional Interest Inventory in which the sy e gr 
dent made his highest letter grade, or as high JB yeonsidt 
a grade as in any other group. 2. Claimed put, Pé 
vocational interest. This is the reply made paly f 
by the student to the following question: "|; JP weliabh 
you were financially able, and free to chooe B pple if: 
without restriction, what kind of work would e si 





you like to prepare for?” 3. Actual voce vhich 
tional interest. This is what the student js one. 
actually preparing to do. Of the freshmen vho € 
who were included in this study, approx pon Pp: 
mately three-fourths were preparing to teach heres 
and less than one-fourth were planning to plain | 





ists 





enter other occupations. 


" 4 Directs : 7 
clin teiecst Tarecnann Ts tee erate As one measure of validity a compara Jy 1 
Ill, McKnight, 1937. was made between the scores made in a given ome: 
TABLE I 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE SCORES MADE IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL DiF 
Group BY THOSE MEN WHOSE CLAIMED INTERESTS LAY WITHIN THE GIVEN GroUP Gre 
AND BY THOSE WHOSE CLAIMED INTERESTS LAY OUTSIDE THE GROUP 
No. whose a V 
Vocational claimed interest Significance 
Group is in this group Difference SE Difference Ratio 
PAA 11 7.08 2.13 3.32* 
LSB None 
EFC 26 10.63 2.08 5.11* 
TMD 36 .78 1.79 44 
PBE 4 8.87 7.04 1.26 
LIF 17 8.67 3.62 2.40 
MEG 4 10.94 4.21 2.60 
CPH 3 25.53 3.17 8.05* 
ACI 25 12.25 2.66 4.61* 
* Indicates a reliable difference. 
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vocational group by those students whose 
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tistically reliable. Again we find in the 


ation; 
ripe Iclaimed vocational interest lay in that group, group including teachers (GSF) the small- 
do State d the scores of those whose claimed voca- est difference between those whose claimed 
Durins mmtional interests lay outside that group. A_ interest lies within the given group and 
lows igh score in a vocational group indicates the those whose interest lies outside the 
senio; session of interests similar to those of per- group. This group includes only grade 
and 3 ns successfully engaged in occupations of school teaching. In group HSG, which in- 
rati the group. cludes high school and college teaching, the 
On t ) None of the men (see TABLE I) gave as_ difference is much larger and is statistically 
en ial his claimed interest any of the occupations reliable. As was the case with the men, most 
; isted in group LSB. In each of the other of the women are planning to teach and, 
ere e Hight occupational groups, the mean score therefore, the number of cases in most of 
Mea Jade by those whose claimed interest was the other groups is relatively small. 
gnated |e mwithin a group was higher than the mean To show further the validity of the In- 
Vox sore of those whose interests lay outside ventory the tabulations of TABLE III were 
re e group. In all but one group there is a made. Curriculum A includes those who are 
is h onsiderable difference between the means, not planning to teach and Curriculum B 
laimed ut, partly due to the small number of cases, those who are preparing to teach. For 66 
made nly four of the differences are statistically per cent of the men in Curriculum A all 
n: "| liable. (A difference is considered relia- three expressions of vocational interest 
choos IE wble if its significance ratio is 2.78 or larger.) the interest measured by the Inventory, the 
woul WMThe smallest difference is in group TMD, claimed interest, and the actual interest—re- 
10¢4- Which includes teaching and related occupa- late to the same occupation or profession. 
ent Hions. The fact that most of the students Of the men in Curriculum B the three ex 
her who enter Colorado State College of Educa- pressions of interest coincided in 29 per cent 
rox ition plan to teach, even though their claimed of the cases. Similar figures for the women 
teac terest may be something else, might ex- are 73 per cent and 35 per cent. For both 
ag lain to some extent why so little difference the men and the women there is more 
xists between the two means. agreement between statements of interest for 
rison In TABLE II, giving the data for the those preparing for non-teaching fields. Fur- 


omen, only five of the differences are sta- 


thermore, there is a much larger per cent 


. TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE SCORES MADE IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL 


Group BY THOSE WOMEN WHoOsE CLAIMED INTERESTS LAY WITHIN THI 


GIVEN 


GROUP AND BY THOSE WHOSE CLAIMED INTERESTS LAY OUTSIDE THE GROUP 













































No. whose 
Vocational claimed interest Significance 
Group is in this group Difference SE Difference Ratio 
OCA 31 5.91 1.24 4.77* 
SBB 4 5.06 7.00 72 
NSC 22 7.82 2.23 3.51* 
SPD 6 4.88 5.55 88 
CIE 18 9.52 2.83 3.36* 
GSF 75 AS 1.46 31 
HSG 47 7.69 2.06 3.73* 
PSH 29 6.18 1.79 3.45* 
MHI 3 2.74 5.03 54 
* Indicates a reliable difference. 
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TABLE III 


THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEN AND WOMEN ENTERING COLORADO Star 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION IN THE FALL OF 1937 WHOSE VOCATIONAL INTERESsts 4s 

MEASURED BY THE CLEETON VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY ARE THE SAye OR 

DIFFERENT FROM THEIR CLAIMED INTERESTS OR THE VOCATION WHICH Tuey ARE 
ACTUALLY PREPARING TO ENTER 











Men —— Women - <a 
Cur. A Cur. B Cur. A Cur B 
No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Per con; 
Measured interests are the 
same as: 
1. Both claimed and actual 
EE ownessne anne 23 66 26 29 19 73 67 35 
2. Claimed interests only. 3 9 19 22 0 0 35 «18 
3. Actual interests only.. 5 14 18 20 3 42 2 
Either claimed or actual a oe — ae 
interests or both (Total). 31 89 63 71 22. «35 144-75 
4, Neither claimed nor ac- 
tual interests ........ 4 11 26 29 4 15 48 25 
a 35 100 89 100 26 100 192 100 


of those in Curriculum B than in Curriculum 
A, both men and women, whose three state- 
ments of interests are all different. Figures 
are given in row 4 of TABLE III. 

In order to determine the degree to which 
the results given in TaBLe III might be 
accounted for by chance association, chi- 
square was found by means of contingency 
tables and tests of independence. The chances 
that the distribution of the men into the 
four categories could have been due to chance 
or to fluctuations of random sampling, vary 
from 4 in 100 for Curriculum A, to 12 in 
100 for Curriculum B. For the women we 
are practically certain that chance is not the 
influencing factor in the results. These fig- 
ures indicate that, for freshman women en- 
tering Colorado State College of Education, 
Cleeton’s Vocational Interest Inventory is a 
valuable measure of vocational interests both 
for those preparing to teach and those plan- 
ning to enter other vocations. Although the 
probability that the results for the men are 
significant is not very high, it is still high 
enough to make the use of the Inventory of 
practical value. 


In TABLE IV are listed the means of the 
distributions of scores on the vocational 
interest groups which include teaching 
made by those students who planned t 
teach in high school, those who planned to 
teach in the grades, and those who did no 
plan to teach. The total number of cases ic 
this table is greatly reduced because mani 
students failed to designate the grade lev 
in which they planned to teach or the vor 
tion they expected to enter. Besides teaching 
in each of the vocational groups mentione! 
in this table, are listed from five to fifteen 
other occupations. If the groups include 
only teaching, the differences would probab' 
be larger than they actually are. Furthe: 
more, a few of the special-subject teaches 
and administrative positions in education, « 
music teacher, college science teacher, de 
of women, etc., are listed in other groups 
than TMD for the men, and GSF and HSG 
for the women. 

Group TMD, for the men, includes 10- 
terests similar to teacher, minister, soda 
worker, YMCA worker, and other occups 
tions related to the social sciences. Th 
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an score made on this group by the 54 
who planned to teach in high school 
was 40.00—9.36 higher than the mean of 
those who did not plan to teach. The ten 
who planned to teach in the grades made 
an average score 6.56 higher than those 
who did not plan to teach. The first dif- 
ference is statistically reliable; the second is 
oot reliable and, furthermore, the number 
-ases is too small to be used as a basis 
- any reliable conclusions. Nevertheless, 
figures show that the test has some 
validity in measuring interest in teaching. 
In group GSF, for the women, those who 
plan to teach in the grades have the highest 


men 


U 


ference than the mean of either the group 
planning to teach in high school or the 
group who do not expect to teach. In group 
HSG, those who plan to teach in the high 
school made the highest mean score. This 
mean was higher by a reliable difference 
than the group who did not plan to teach. 
The difference between those who plan to 
teach in the grades and those who look 
forward to high school teaching is not reli- 


able. Evidently the interests of the fresh- 


man girls who plan to teach are similar to 
those of successful teachers. 

Of the 64 men who were planning to 
teach, 48 per cent made their highest letter 
grade, or as high a letter grade as in any 
other group, in TMD. Of the 25 men who 
specified non-teaching vocations, 80 per cent 
made their highest letter grade in that group 
in which their chosen vocation appeared. 
One hundred four women planned to teach 
in the grades; of these, 71 per cent made 
their highest letter grade in GSF. Only 24 
per cent of those planning to teach in high 
school made their highest score in HSG. 
There were 18 women preparing for secre- 
tarial work, of whom 95 per cent (all but 
one) made their highest grade in OCA. AIl- 
together there were 29 women preparing to 
enter vocations other than teaching (4 stated 
no vocational choice). Of these 79 per cent 
made their highest letter grade in the group 
in which their chosen vocation appeared. 
These figures show a decided relationship 
between actual and measured interests. 

As another means of determining the 
value of Cleeton’s Vocational 
ventory, ratings made by supervisors on per- 


Interest In- 


TABLE IV 


A COMPARISON OF THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO PLAN TO TEACH WITH THOSE WHO 
Do Not PLAN TO TEACH, IN RELATION TO THE SCORES MADE BY THEM ON THOSE 
SECTIONS OF CLEETON’S VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY WHICH MEASURI 
INTEREST IN TEACHING 


Vocational Group 


MEANS 
1. Planning to teach in high school 54 
2. Planning to teach in the grades.. 10 
3. Not planning to teach......... 25 
DIFFERENCES 
Group 1.—Group 2............. 


Group 1.—Group 3............. 
Group 2—AS00Ep 3......2.2000- 


— Men —_ —_— -W omen ———— = 
TMD GSF HSG 
Mean No. Mean Mean 
40.00 71 43.68 41.04 
37.20 104 48.60 38.56 
30.64 33, 38.00 30.72 

2.80 - 4.92* 2.48 
+ 3.61 1.56 = 475 
9.36* 5.68 10.32* 
+ 1.90 230 + 2:36 
6.56 10.60* 7.84* 
+ 3.63 + 2.19 2.09 





* Indicates a reliable difference. 
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formance in student teaching were compared 
with the student-teacher’s scores on that sec- 
tion of the Inventory measuring interest in 
teaching. (Nineteen senior men and thirty- 
nine senior women who had been rated in 
student teaching filled in the Inventory.) 
The results showed that, for the men, intel- 
ligence test scores predicted student-teaching 
success much better than did measured in- 
terest in teaching; in fact there is no rela- 
tionship between measured interest in teach- 
ing and the ratings received in student teach- 
ing. The correlations between intelligence 
and two sets of ratings on student teaching 
are .471 and .603. 

For the women the correlations between 
measured interest in teaching and ratings on 
student teaching are .393 and .426; and for 
intelligence and student teaching they are 
.337 and .359. Even though the former co- 
efficients are not reliably higher than the 
latter, they do indicate that measured in- 
terest is as valuable as intelligence in pre- 
dicting success in student teaching. 

' Since these students were all preparing to 
be teachers, and were of senior rank in 
college, they were considerably above the 
average in intelligence and in measured in- 
terest in teaching. These factors tended to 
narrow the distributions of scores and, there- 
fore, to lower the coefficients of correlation. 

Of the 19 senior men, 8 or 42 per cent 
made their highest letter grade in the voca- 
tional group measuring interest in teaching. 
This is 31 per cent above what would be ex- 
pected by chance. Of the women majoring 
in elementary education, 94 per cent received 
their highest letter grade in that vocational 
group measuring interest in grade school 


At the Colorado State College of Education Miss Congdon is in charge 

of the Personnel Research Office and teaches Statistical Methods and 

Tests and Measurements. She is also in charge of the 1939-1940 

Cooperative Testing Program of the Teachers College Personnel 
Association. 






teaching. Actually many of the women yi, 
major in subject-matter fields obtain te,:, 
ing positions in the elementary grades | 
social! adjustment the seniors measured , 
higher than the freshmen. 

The results of this study show that , 
though it is far from perfect, Cleeton’s \, 
cational Interest Inventory is valuable » 
guide in counseling students. The result 


of a reliable intelligence test should be ys: ERSON 

in connection with the results of the Inve agair 

tory. The SR section, purporting to measy ymetot the 

social adjustment, seems to have very |ir. Council . 
value. As an index of success in teaching ciations. | 

the intelligence test score appears to be th: tne meet 

most valuable single factor for the men. fo; citizenshit 

the women the Interest Inventory is qui HYP" obje 

valuable and should be used in connection ME! 'tS ME 
with an intelligence test score. Howeve; ee ™US 

these results are not very reliable because the [JP * the ba 

were based on small populations. life. The 

In actual practice Cleeton’s Inventory his Oot 

proved especially valuable, when used with will be 
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Programs Announced 


ERSONAL AND emotional adjustment is 
P again the major topic for discussion 


for the annual convention of the American 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations. This general theme was chosen for 
the meetings because of the conviction that 
citizenship in a democratic society is based 
upon objective, tolerant attitudes on the part 
of its members and because personnel work- 
ers must be alert to develop such attitudes 
as the basis for adjustment to all areas of 
life. The three and four-day sessions of the 
constituent organizations of the Council 
will be held in St. Louis during the latter 
part of February, preceding the annual meet- 
ings of the American Association of School 
Administrators of the National Education 
Association. The headquarters for this con- 
vention will be the Coronado and Melbourne 
Hotels in the case of all organizations except 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, whose headquarters will the Hotel 
Statler. 

Following the plan inaugurated last year, 
the Council will hold its joint meetings for 
all member organizations on Thursday, Feb- 
tuaty 22. Programs have been planned for 
the following affiliated associations and are, 
for the most part, nearly completed. 

National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, beginning Wednesday and continuing 
through Saturday morning; President, Rex 
B. Cunliffe, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University. 

National Association of Deans of Women, 
Tuesday through Friday; President, Sarah G. 
Blanding, Dean of Women, University of 
Kentucky. 

American College Personnel Association, 
Wednesday through Saturday; President, 
Helen M. Voorhees, Director of Appoint- 


'ment Bureau, Mount Holyoke College. 


Teachers College Personnel Association, 


Friday afternoon; President, C. F. Malm- 
berg, State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 


luncheon meetings, Thursday and Friday, in 
cooperation with other Council associations, 
oo | on Sunday in cooperation with the 
Rural Department of the NEA; President, 
O. Latham Hatcher, Richmond, Virginia. 

International Association of Altrusa 
Clubs, luncheon meeting, Thursday; Presi- 
dent, Dessalee R. Dudley, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Western Personnel Service, luncheon 
meeting, Thursday; Winifred M. Hausam, 
Director. 

National Federation of Business and Pro 
fessional Women’s Clubs, luncheon, Satur- 
day, sponsored by St. Louis League of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women; President, 
Minnie L. Maffett, M.D., Dallas, Texas. 

The programs for the Council and asso 
ciated organizations that are holding meet- 
ings at St. Louis are given on the following 
pages. Detailed programs for the Council 
and the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation are printed herewith, and summaries 
have been prepared for the other groups. 
The programs for the Council and the 
NVGA, which are given as of January 15, 
are the tentative plans. Following the cus- 
tom established last year, the Council will 
provide the final programs which will be 
printed shortly before the convention. The 
program in its final form, prepared by 
Donald M. Bridgman, Chairman, Program 
Committee, ACGPA, will again be printed 
in a handy pocket size and will list all 
events in calendar form. 

The Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee, Alma Fletcher, St. Louis Public 
Schools, has already begun her important 
work of making preparations which will 
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insure the comfort and enjoyment of all who 
attend the convention. 

The NVGA commercial exhibits are under 
the direction of Arnold M. Hess, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Newark. Ar- 
rangements have been made as usual for 
non-commercial exhibits. The exhibits will 
be located near the registration desk at the 
convention headquarters in the Coronado 
Hotel. 

The programs planned for this year afford 
ample opportunity for discussion by all who 
attend the convention. The Program Com- 
mittee hopes that this year’s convention will 
prove to be inspiring and that it will 
stimulate personnel workers throughout the 
country to aggressive leadership in the gui- 
dance field. Highlights of the various pro- 
grams are described below 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


Each year, the joint sessions sponsored 
by the Council are designed to provide some 
insight into fundamental problems faced by 
personnel officers ar.d counselors in all levels 
of education and in the community at large. 
In this way they should provide a useful 
background for those sessions of the in- 
dividual associations which are concerned 
with specific issues of organization and 
technique encountered in the day-to-day 
work of their members. For example, two 
years ago, the joint sessions dealt with the 
problem of coordination of personnel work 
both in educational institutions and in com- 
munities. Last year, there were presented 
some of the effects on personal adjustment 
of a number of the principal institutions in 
today’s society, such as the school, the 
church, the city, and the court, as seen by 
men and women active in the administration 
of those institutions. 

This year, the broad subject of personal 
and emotional adjustment is again the topic 
of the Council’s meetings, partly because it 
is considered a major element in the total 
adjustment problem of many individuals at 
all stages of development. But more than 
that, this choice has been based on the con- 


viction that constructive citizenship j, . 
free, self-governing society requires from, 
citizens attitudes of tolerance, fair minded 
ness, good will, and respect for the he 
man’s integrity, which will flourish only ; 
those who have met their own basic need i» 
emotional security, comradeship, and a am 
of accomplishment. Personnel workers ; 
counselors are committed always to an ej 
cation pointed toward the finest flowering » 
human personality. Today not only the 
but men of good will everywhere, my 
fight valiantly with mind and spirit for ty 
form of society in which such personality hy 
its only real chance. For this conflict, a; 
the essential part in it which education my 
play, there must be use of the deep 
knowledge we have of the bases of hum 
behavior functioning through the individy: 
as a biological organism, and through soca 
economic, and political institutions 

It is obvious that one day's meetings ca 
hardly suggest the boundaries of this pro} 
lem and the avenues through which it my 
be attacked. That, however, is their pur 
pose. For the general meetings, the thre 
speakers are all men who have long bee 
concerned with education. In the momis; 
meeting, Eduard C. Lindeman, as a sociole 
gist and social philosopher, will indicate hov 
well and how badly the social and econox 
institutions which make up our cultural pa 
tern provide for satisfaction of the emotion 
needs of those growing up under their in 
fluence, and point out areas in which edua 
tion not only may supplement those instit 
tions but may affect their development » 
that, in the future, they may provide mor 
adequately for such needs. In the afternow 
meeting, Daniel A. Prescott, speaking fron 
the psychological and psychiatric point 0 
view, will discuss adjustment problem 
which stem from the biological inheritan: 
of individuals, and present some of 
principles and methods of an educatio 
equipped to meet those problems, as we! 
as those growing out of the cultural pattem 


In the evening, President Dykstra, 4s! 


political scientist, will speak on the pr 
ileges and responsibilities of individuals « 
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odern democracy, including those who 
ee to be leaders and those who, even if 
esialh followers, determine by their votes 
he broad direction of policy. 

Following Dr. Prescott’s afternoon talk, 
there are to be nine discussion groups. In 
» of them, there will be an opportunity 
for some of the general audience to develop 
with Dr. Lindeman or Dr. Prescott aspects 
f their subjects of particular interest. The 
thers have been planned to provide illustra- 
tions of specific areas in which problems of 
personal adjustment occur and of ways which 
may be used to meet them or to prepare for 
onstructive participation in community life. 
lohn E. Anderson and Harold Benjamin 
will be concerned principally with those 
which develop among children and adoles- 
cents of school age. Beatrice Doerschuk and 
Dr. Gerard will deal with those of col- 
lege students. Dr. Gerard, in part, Willard 
Waller, Howard A. Dawson and H. A. 
Wright will discuss those which are typical 
of youth and adults in urban and rural 
communities, and within industry. The pro- 
gram carries the position each speaker now 
holds, and the actual topic to be discussed. 

During the latter half of the morning, a 
most important report concerning the Coun- 
cil’s own organization, relations to the mem- 
ber associations, and functions in its field of 
responsibility and usefulness will be pre- 
sented by L. J. Schloerb, Chairman of the 
Policy Committee, and discussed from the 
floor. At this time, too, the annual reports 
of the Council's Chairman and Secretary- 
Treasurer will be given. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Thanks to the schedule arranged by the 
Program Committee (R. A. Hinderman, 
Chairman), members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association are free to en- 
joy the ACGPA program on Thursday, the 
annual business session of the Delegate As- 
sembly, Friday afternoon, and the annual 
banquet on Friday night. Addresses by 
Harry A. Jager, Robert K. Burns, and A. H. 
Edgerton will be the features of the final, 
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general session on 
NVGA members have been invited to stay 
over the week-end to participate with the 
American Educational Research Association 
iN a joint session on Monday morning 
Representative of the vital issues to be 


Saturday morning. 


considered at the Convention are the themes, 
and a 
“Community Coordination of 


“Guidance Free 
Society” and 
Guidance for 
form the key note for the Wednesday morn- 
ing session and the general session on Fri- 


day. Of special interest also are the panel 


Self-Governing 


Democratic Living,”’ which 


discussions at the sectional meetings. At 
these meetings members of the Association 
will have ample opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems which arise in their daily work, in 
which they are particularly interested. The 
program has been so planned that a wide 
variety of topics is presented and everyone 
will be able to find something of interest 
to him. 
into account the important functions being 
carried on by the various committees. Even 
the breakfast and luncheon meetings add 


their stimulating quota to the Convention 


The sectional meetings will take 


program. (For the complete program see 
p. 362.) 
DEANS OF WOMEN 
The National Association of Deans of 


Women will meet at the Hotel Statler in 
St. Louis, February 20-24. The address of 
the President of the Association, Sarah G 
Blanding, Dean of Women, University of 
Kentucky, will be given at the opening 
general meeting on Tuesday afternoon. On 


that evening, William Haber, Executive 
Director, National Refugee Service, will 
speak on “Education and the Refugee 


Problem.” 

On Wednesday noon, there will be the 
Association luncheon at which Miss Bland- 
ing will preside and citations will be given 
to Deans with 25 years of service. In the 
evening, a general session wil! be addressed 
by Maud E. Watson, M.D., Director, Chil- 
dren's Center in Detroit, on the topic, ‘“Men- 
tal Hygiene and the Student,” and by Har- 
riet Cory, M.D., of St. Louis on the topic, 
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“The Position of Sex Education in the Gen- 
eral Education System.” 

Thursday will be devoted to the joint 
meetings with other groups sponsored by the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. At noon, the National 
Association of Deans of Women is joining 
with the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
in the sponsorship of a luncheon meeting 
devoted to a discussion of various rural- 
urban relationships. 

On Friday afternoon, the Association will 
join with the American College Personnel 
Association and Teachers College Personnel 
Association in a meeting to be addressed by 
W. H. Cowley, President of Hamilton Col- 
lege, on the history of college personnel 
work and the need for better coordination 
among college personnel officers. 

The joint annual formal banquet of the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
and the National Association of Principals 
of Schools for Girls will be held on Friday 
evening, at which Mildred H. McAfee, 
President of Wellesley College, will give 
the address on the topic, “Impersonality in 
Education for Citizenship.” 

The University Section, under the chair- 
manship of Dorothy Gebauer, Dean of 
Women, University of Texas, will hold a 
number of meetings throughout the conven- 
tion period. The first of these is scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon, when Elizabeth Con- 
nolly, Assistant Dean of Women, University 
of Illinois, will act as Chairman of a group 
to discuss “Extra-Curricular Supervision,” 
and Martha Reid, Dean of Women at the 
University of Arkansas, will lead another 
group in a discussion of ‘Financial Aid 
to Students.”” On Wednesday morning, Miss 
Gebauer will act as Chairman of a meeting 
of this section, with the topic, “The Student 
Residence as an Educational Unit.” On 
Wednesday afternoon, one interest group 
from this section, under the chairmanship 
of Margaret Stevenson, Counselor of 


Women, University of Oklahoma, will dis- 


cuss “Organizations for the Non-Fratern;, 
Student,” and a second group will at. 
“The Dean's Use of Leisure Time.” wisi 
Eva Glassbrook, Dean of Women at ty 
University of South Dakota, as Chairmen 
The final meeting of this section wil! }. 
a luncheon meeting on Friday noon, when 
the topic, “The Senior Student Trained {, 
Community Responsibility,” will be dj 
cussed. 

The College Section, of which Helen p 
Bragdon, Dean of Hood College, is Chair. 
man, will hold its principal session on Wed 
nesday morning, when the topic, “Balance; 
Functioning on a Dean’s Pressure Schedule 
will be discussed, with Adah Peirce, Deap 
of Women, Hiram College, presiding. (p 
Wednesday afternoon also, the College oj 
Education and Teacher Training Section, of 
which Helen H. Moreland, Dean of Sty 
dents, New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, is Chairman, will hold a meeting 
at which Miss Moreland will preside and 
Daniel A. Prescott, Head of the Divisior 
of Child Development and Teacher Person 
nel of the Commission on Teacher Educa 
tion, American Council on Education, will 
speak. At the meeting of the Junior College 
Section on Wednesday afternoon, Amelia E 
Clark, Dean of Women, Colby Junior ¢ 
lege, Chairman of the Section, will preside 
and the topics, “A College Personne! P: 
gram” and ‘Understanding our Students, 
will be discussed. This section will also | 
a luncheon meeting on Friday. The first 
meeting of the Secondary School Section 
likewise will be held on Wednesday after 
noon and Ruth L. Sanderson, Dean of Girls 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse, Chair 
man of the Section, will preside over a dis 
cussion of the topics, “A Girl Grows Up 
and “Meeting Youth’s Greatest Needs 
This section will also hold additional meet 
ings on Friday noon and afternoon. The 
Academic Deans Group, of which Jane 
Louise Mesick, Dean of Simmons College 's 
Chairman, will hold its meeting on Wednes 
day afternoon. 

On Wednesday evening there will be « 
dinner meeting for Deans in Colleges and 
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Universities having chapters of Mortar 
poard, at which Mrs. F. D. Coleman, Na- 
tional President of that organization, will 
preside. On Friday morning, a breakfast 
meeting for Deans from institutions having 
chapters of Alpha Lambda Delta will be 
held. There will be a number of other 
breakfast meetings for special groups. 

The business meetings of the Association 
will be held on Wednesday afternoon and 
Friday morning. The informal coffee hour, 
with which recent conventions of the Asso- 
ciation have been opened, will be held again 
at this convention on Tuesday morning. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


The first session of the American College 
Personnel Association will consider the topic 
of “Diagnosis and Counseling.” John 
Darley, Director of the Testing Bureau at 
the University of Minnesota, will serve as 
Chairman, and E. Lyman, Chairman of the 
Board of Personnel Administration of North- 
western University, will be the Discussion 
Leader. Papers will be presented by Daniel 
Feder of the University of Illinois and by 
E. S. Jones of the University of Buffalo. 

A special feature of this year’s program 
will be six informal discussion groups on 
the various personnel services. These groups 
will discuss “Placement and Follow-up,” 
“Selection and Admission,” ‘Diagnosis and 
Counseling,” “ Student Activities and Orien- 
tation,” “Coordination of Personnel Work- 
ers,” and “Research in Personnel.” Chair- 
men of these groups include Karl Cowdery, 
of Stanford University; Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
Teachers College; Gilbert Wrenn, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Margaret Bennett, 
Pasadena, California; and Daniel Feder, the 
University of Illinois. 

One session of the Association will be 
devoted to “Research in Personnel.” E. R. 
Henry of New York University is Chairman 
of this section and speakers will include 
Phillip Rulon of Harvard University, report- 
ing on a research project of student person- 
nel carried on by the American Council on 
Education. 

Thursday, the second day of the confer- 


ence, will be devoted entirely to the meet 
ings of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations 

Friday morning will be devoted to a ses 
sion of “Placement” under the chairmanship 
of Earl W. Anderson of Ohio State Uni 
versity. Papers will be presented by H. A 
Spindt of the University of California and 
Miss Marion D. Russell of Wellesley Col 
lege. 

Friday afternoon is given over to a joint 
session of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, the Teachers College Personnel 
Association, and the American College Per 
sonnel Association. W. H. Cowley, Pres 
ident of Hamilton College, will be the 
principal speaker. His address will be con 
cerned with the history of college personnel 
work and the need for better coordination 
of personnel officers. Dr. Cowley’s address 
will be followed by a discussion panel in 
cluding A. J. Brumbaugh, the University of 
Chicago; H. W. Bailey, the University of 
Illinois; Helen Bragdon, Hood College; 
and Sarah Blanding of the University of 
Kentucky. 

At the Annual Banquet, Friday evening, 
Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the American 
Youth Commission, will be the principal 
speaker. Manson of Northwestern 
University will preside 

The Saturday morning session of the 
Association will consider the topic of “Stu 
dent Activities.”” Karl Onthank of the Uni 


Grace 


versity of Oregon will serve as Chairman 
and Lisle Croft of the University of Ken 
tucky will be the Discussion Leader. Papers 
will be presented by J. N. Davis, Purdue 


University; Harold Hand, Stanford Univer 
sity; and others 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNE! 
ASSOCIATION 


The sessions of the Teachers College Per 


sonnel Association are scheduled for the 
afternoon of Friday, February 23, at the 
Hotel Statler. At the first of these sessions, 
to be held at 1:15 P.M., C. F. Malmberg, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 


State Normal University, and President of 


Illinois 
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the Association, will preside and there will 
be three speakers. Victor M. Houston, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Illinois State 
Normal University, will present a paper on 
‘The Content of Guidance Courses in Teach- 
ers Colleges’; O. E. Peterson, Head of the 
Department of Education at the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, will speak 
on “Desirable Qualifications of Teachers in 
Teachers Colleges”; and Clifford M. Mills, 
Head of the Department of Mathematics 
at Illinois State Normal University, will dis- 
cuss “Item Analysis in the Teachers College 
Psychological Examination.” Following this 
meeting, the members of this Association 
will participate in the joint session spon- 
sored by the American College Personne! 
Association, the National Association of 
Deans of Women, and the Teachers College 
Personnel Association, to be addressed by 
W. H. Cowley, President of Hamilton Col- 
lege, on the subject of the history of college 
personnel work and need of better coordina- 
tion of personnel officers. At 4:30 the 
Teachers College Personnel Association will 
hold its annual business meeting. 


GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH 


Three luncheon meetings have been ar- 
ranged by the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth in cooperation with other par- 
ticipating organizations. On Thursday, at 
the Hotel Coronado, there will be a lunch- 
eon with the general theme of ‘‘Rural-Urban 
Relationships,” sponsored by the Alliance, 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Deans of 
Women, and the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 
The Chairman of this meeting will be 
Mildred S. Percy of Washington, D. C.; 
and Howard A. Dawson, Director of the 
Division of Rural Service of the National 
Education Association, in presenting its gen- 
eral theme, will stress the need to emphasize 
the problems of rural areas in the training 
of counselors and teachers. C. J. Ornimaa, 
Supervisor of the Franklin County, Mis- 
souri, project, sponsored by the American 
Youth Commission and the U. S. Employ- 
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ment Service, will then lead a discussion B 
concerning developments in this project ca, 

ried on by youth and adults from th, The 

county. Following this, Sarah G. Blanding Drofessi 
Dean of Women at the University of Ke , met 
tucky and President of the Nationa! As nado, U 
ciation of Deans of Women, will intrody A Hic 
a discussion on adjusting to college, in wh Nations 


college undergraduates from urban and my, 
areas will take part. Missou 

On Friday, the Alliance is inviting mem sented 
bers from all the other Council groups + 
attend a luncheon to be addressed by Floy: 


S ynal . 


operat 


add 


C 


W. Reeves, Professor of Administration , Missou 

the University of Chicago and Director oj Girls’ 

the American Youth Commission, con thews, 

ing the coordination of basic factors Club: 

guidance process. O. Latham Hatcher, Pre Illinois 

ident of the Alliance, will preside Busine 

meeting, and Frank W. Cyr, Associate Pr 

fessor of Education, Teachers College 

Columbia University, will lead the 

sion. 

On Sunday, February 25, the Alliance 

cooperating with the Rural Department 

the National Education Association and t 

Rural Division of the National Vocat Colun 

Guidance Association in a joint lunch Educa 

with Norman Frost, George Peabody ( D. Ay 

lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, an E. P. 

President of the National Education Ass Harp 

ation Rural Department, as Chairman Intert 

this luncheon, Karl W. Bigelow, Director Inter 

Commission on Teacher Education of the McG 
. ; . , McK 

American Council on Education, wi! “wm 


cuss the work of that Commission wit 
special emphasis on the training of teacher 
for rural areas, and James E. Cawood, Super 
intendent of Schools, Harlan County, Ker 
tucky, will speak on “Bringing Guidan 
Training to Rural Teachers.” 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVIC! 


A business meeting for its own 
bers attending the convention will | 
by the Western Personnel Service, 1! 
day noon, February 22. A 
developments in its work on the West ¢ 
will be given by Winifred M. Hausam, D 
rector of the Service. 


report Or t 














BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The St. Louis League of Business and 
Professional Women is sponsoring a lunch 
eon meeting on Saturday at the Hotel Coro- 
nado, under the chairmanship of Margaret 
4. Hickey, National Education Chairman, 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 

nal Women’s Clubs, and President of its 
Missouri Federation. The topic to be pre- 

nted at this luncheon is “Community Co- 
operation in Guidance Work” and it will 

addressed by Bess Hubbard, Versailles, 
Missouri, Club Chairman, Annual Senior 
Girls’ High School Conference; Edith Mat- 
thews, Service Chairman, St. Louis Zonta 
Club; and Alice Applebee, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, President, the Illinois Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
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Following these talks there will be discus 
sion by members of the National Vocational 
Advisory Committee and others 


ALTRUSA CLUBS 


Members of all service clubs and other 
members of the Council organizations ! 
been invited to attend a luncheon on Thurs 


lave 


day noon to be given by the International 
Association of Altrusa Clubs. Dessalee 
Ryan Dudley of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
President of the Association, will preside; 
Anne Sarachon Hooley, Director, Sarachon 
Hooley School of Secretarial Training, Kan- 
sas City, will speak on the topic, "Youth 
Wears the Royal Coat of Arms’; and A. J. 
Brumbaugh, Dean of the College, University 
of Chicago, will discuss “The Place of a 
Service Club in the Community.” 





COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


Sponsored by the National Vocational Guidance Association 


Exhibits Chairman 


ARNOLD M. HEss 


State Teachers Colle ge at Newark, N. J] 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Educational Test Bureau 

D. Appleton Century Co., Inc. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 

Harper and Brothers 

International Business Machines Corp. 
International Textbook Company 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
McKnight & McKnight 

Manual Arts Press 


Morgan-Dillon Co 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

Science Research Associates 

Stanford University Press 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

University of North Carolina Press 

Vocational Service for Juniors 

Kilroy Harris Traveltalks 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL, 1939-1940 


Chairman, A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
Dean of the College, University of Chicago 


Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
WARREN K. LAYTON W. C. SMYSER 
Director, Division of Registrar 
Guidance and Placement Miami University 
Board of Education Oxford, Obio 


Detroit, Michigan 
Chairman, Program Committee—DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New York City 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—ALMA FLETCHER 
Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


9:30 A.M. Today’s Society and Education 
Presiding ; ‘ , A. J. BRUMBA 
Dean of the College, University of Chicago, and Chairman, American Council 
Gu idant é ana Pe rsonne / As sociation 
Speaker EDUARD C. LINDEM 
Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School of Social Work 


10:45 A.M. Annual Open Meeting of the Council 


Annual Report of the Chairman ' A. J. Brum: 
Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer Ww. C. Sm 
Report of the Policy Committee Chairman L. J. SCHLO! 


General Discussion 


2:30 P.M. The Role of Education in Emotional Adjustment 
Presiding ; eo den ote Rex B. Cun 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, and 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Speaker , , DANIEL A. Presi 
Head, Dit 752 2 On ( - ild De 2 el fé Me nt and Te ache rT Pers: n nel, 
Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Educati 


3:45 P.M. Discussion Groups 
1. Today's Society and Education 


Chairman : ei . « JEROME H. BEN 
Program Director, YMCA, New York City 
Leader — ae . Epuarp C. Linpema) 
Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School of Social Work 


2. The Role of Education in Emotional Adjustment 
Chairman : —." HELEN M. VooruHi 
Director, Appointment Bureau, Mt. Holyoke College, and President, 
American College Personnel Association 
Leader file ;, ; ; DANIEL A. PRESCOT 
Head, Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, 
Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Education 
3. The Development of Social Behavior 
Chairman... ; ; HARRIET E. O'SHEA 
Consulting Psychologist for Women Students, Purdue University 
Leader . . JOHN E. ANDERSON 


Professor of Psychology, and Director, Institute of Child W elfare, 
University of Minnesota 
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4 The Democratic School in Action 
or ay . HELEN HALL MORELAND 
Dean of Students, New York State College for Teacher 
1S eS ia oe ae a ee ee ee ee ees ee HAROLD BENJAMIN 
Dean, College of Education, University of Maryland, and Consultant 
for Civic Education, Educational Policies Commission 
National Education Association 


ses of the Curriculum in the Adjustment of College Students 


Chairman. . a : WARREN K. LAYTON 
Director, Division of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Detroit 
Leader ‘ :; ‘ BEATRICE DOERSCHUK 


Director of Education, Sarah Lawrence College 
Emotional Maladjustment among College Students and Adults 
OS Se eee ee ee ee M. Eunice HILTo 
Dean of Women, Syracuse University 
ee ae ee 72 ere” MARGARET GERARD, M.D 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicag 
7. Personality Adjustments of Rural Youth in Country and City 
ee ee ee ee a ‘ O. LATHAM HATCHE! 
President, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
Leader a ae ae ee Howarp A. Dawson 
Director, Division of Rural Service, National Education Association 


8. The Problem of Adjustment in a Modern City 


Chairman... . DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Regional Director, Nati nal Labor Relations Board, St. Loui 
Leader . . . . ia ore ee WILLARD WALLE! 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Barnard College, Columbia University 


9. An Approach to Problems of Personal Adjustment in Industry 
Ce ge. SO ow me we es . JOHN D. BEATTY 
Head, Bureau of Recommendations, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Leader ee oe we ll we we cme H. A. WRIGH 
Chief of the Personnel Research and Training Division, Hawthorne W ork 
Western Electric Company 


8:30 P.M. The Individual and the Democratic Way 
Presiding SARAH G. BLANDIN« 
Dean oT We wen, University of Kentucky, and Pr ident Nat? nal A cialion | 
Deans of Women 
a cs Vans Me oR oe CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 
President, The University of Wisconsin 


9:45 P.M. Social Hour for members of all associations 








OCCUPATIONS 


TWENTY-FIFTH CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
February 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1940 


Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, Missouri 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 1939-1940 


President, Rex B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Executive Secretary, RALPH B. KENNEY 
Managing Editor, OCCUPATIONS 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City 


First Vice-President Trustees 
Mary P. Corre MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS 
Director, Occupational Research and 64 Monteroy Road 
Counseling Division Rochester, New York 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio FRANCES CUMMINGS 
. Director, Program Coordination 
Second Vice-President National Federation of Business 
GeorGE E. HUTCHERSON and Professional Women's Clubs 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance New York City 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York DoOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
of Regional Director 
Treasurer National Labor Relations Board 
Roy N. ANDERSON St. Louis, Missouri 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College JEROME H. BENTLEY 
Columbia University Program Director 
; Y.M.C.A., New York City 
Trustees 
A. H. EDGERTON Harry D. KITsSON 
Director of Vocational Guidance Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin Teachers College 
Madison, Wisconsin Columbia University 


Program Committee; R. A. HINDERMAN, Director, Department of Research and 5; 
School Services, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, Chairman; MAURICE AHR! 
Supervisor of Science, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado; Roy N. ANDERSON, Assis 
tant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; MiLpare 
L. BILLINGS, 64 Monteroy Road, Rochester, New York; DorOTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Regiona 
Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis, Missouri; MITCHELL DreeEsz, Georg 
Washington University, Washington, D. C.; A. H. Epcerton, Director of Vocational G 
dance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Paut L. Essert, Principal, Em 
Griffith Opportunity School, and Director of Vocational Education, Denver Public Sct 
Denver, Colorado; P. H. GrirFirH, Director, General Extension Division, Louisiana Stat 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Harotp HaANp, Associate Professor of Education 
Standford University, California; FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principal, Metropolitan Vocationa 
High School, New York City; Epwin A. Leg, Professor of Education, Columbia Universit 
New York City; F. C. RosECRANCE, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern Us 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


Chairman, Exhibits Committee: ARNOLD M. Hess, State Teachers College, Newark, N 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee: ALMA FLETCHER, Roosevelt High Sc! 
3220 Hartford Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20 






9-30 P.M. Meeting of Trustees 






WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
9-30 AM. NVGA Registration 






3) A.M. General Session 
Rex B. Cup 





Presiding 






President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick. Neu Jersey 






THEME: GUIDANCE AND A SELF-GOVERNING FREE SOCIETY 





Present-Day Challenges to Guidance in Education F. C. ROSECRANCI 
Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern University 
School of Education, Evanston, Illinoi 






Occupational and Social Adjustment in a Self-Governing Free Society R. O'HARA LANIER 
Assistant Director, Division of Negro Affairs, National Youth Administratio» 
Washington, D. C 






The Role of Guidance in Utilizing Regional Resources HarRoLtp H 


Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 








2:30 P.M. Luncheon Meeting—Youth Guidance Committec Chairman, R. H 
Research Division, Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


Organizing a New Division of the N.V.G.A.: Guidance for Out-of-School You 
Participants: Mary G. SHOTWELL, 
PETER E. DONNELLY, and others 








2:30 to 4:30 P.M. Sectional Meetings 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF GUIDANCE Chairman, R. D. ALLE? 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director of Guidance 
Board of Education, Providence, Rhode Island 


Panel Conference: In-Service Training of Guidance Personnel on the Job 








Panel Members 
Harry A. JAGER, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
Education, Washington, D. C 
S. MARION JusTICE, State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
LEONARD M. MILLER, Director of Guidance, Rockland County, New York 
ELIZABETH K. WILSON, Director, High School Counseling, Kansas City, Missouri 
Guy NICHOLSON, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 
HELEN C. CAMPBELL, Adjustment Teacher, Englewood High School, Chicago, Lllin 
CLARENCE W. Faitor, Director, Vocational Guidance and Placement Service, Provi 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 
J. WENDELL YEO, Assistant Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston Uni 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts 
Vert A. TEETER, Superintendent of Schools, McAlester, Oklahoma 
C. H. Sackett, Principal, Southwest High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
CHARLES L. HorrMAN, Principal, Sloane Wallace Junior High School, Waterl I 
ALMA FLETCHE! 















2. COMMUNITY ASPECTS OF GUIDANCE . 
Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Panel Conference: Criteria for Judging a Coordinated Community Guidance Progr 






Panel Members: 
ANNA LayLor Burpick, Washington, D. C., Formerly Federal Agent for Women and 
Girls, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C 


Harriet E. Towne, Director, Child Welfare Bureau, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Ray JouNs, National Council of the Young Men's Christian Associations, Chicas 
Illinois 
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A. A. LIVERIGHT, Executive Director, Jewish Vocational Service and Employment Cen:» 


Chicago, Illinoi 
E. G. STEGER, Director, Social Planning Bureau, St. Louis, Missouri 


Discussion 


3. COUNSELING . : Chairman, F. A. FREDEN» 
Director of Student Pers onnel Service, WwW C. Mepham High School, 
Bellmore, Long Island 


Panel Conference: Counseling Practices and Their Relationship to Principles of Gui lance 
Panel Members: 

WARREN T. POWELL, Director of Student Counseling, Boston University 

Boyp R. SwEM, Counselor, Creston High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Mary BELLE THOMPSON, Counselor, Harding Junior High School, Lakewood, Obj 

J. F. Finpiay, Dean of Men, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

E. G. WILLIAMSON, Coordinator and Assistant Professor of Psychology, University 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Discussion 


4. INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS Sate , . Chairman, GiLes M. Ri 
Chief, Research and Statistical Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C 


a. The Interpretation of Case Studies . - »« «+ «© « LARRY Janvu 


Director of Research, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


b. The Individual Inventory in Guidance - MARGARET S. BENN 
Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California 


Discussion 
5. OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH — Chairman, RoBert Hor 
Professor of Education, School of Education, New York University 
a. An Investigation of Occupational Surveys MARGUERITE W. Zap 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Washington, D. C. 
b. Research ——- ben Occupational Outlook Service A. F. HIN 
Chief Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Was hingto n, D.C 
c. Function of the ramen tbe Research Section . CLEO Mt 
School of Education, University of Mic bigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Discussion 
6. PLACEMENT . ee va . . Chairman, CLARE LEW 


Associate Director, New York State Employment Service, New York City 
Topic: Community Relationships and Occupational Adjustment of Out-of-School 
a. Cooperative Programs for Occupational Adjustment of Youth DRENG Byornai 
Chief of the Special Placement Problems Section, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Washington, D. C 
b. The Effects of Legislative Programs on the Employment 
of Youth BEATRICE McConn! 
Director, Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, W ashington, om. & 


7. PREPARATION FOR GUIDANCE SERVICE Chairman, ARTHUR J. JONES 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvan 
Round Table Conference: Planning a Study of the Needs and Requirements for Couns¢ 
Conference Leaders: 
G. GILBERT WRENN, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, Un 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
RUTH STRANG, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
New York City 
Note: This section is reserved for members of the Preparation for Guidance Service Committee 
and for those who have assisted the Committee during the year. 


8. RuRAL GUIDANCE . . Chairman, S. MARION JUSTICE 
State Supervisor Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Panel Conference: Guidance at Work in Rural Communities 
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Panel Members 
GLYN Morris, Director, Pine Mountain School, Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
Mary G. SHOTWELL, Director of Guidance and Placement, National Youth Administra 
tion of North Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Royce E. BREwSTER, Specialist in Consultation and Field Service, U 
cation, Washington, D. C. 
RAYMOND HANDEVILLE, Supervisor, Bureau 
Albany, N. Y. 
Findings Committee 
President, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, Richm 
CaRL Horne, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
of Education, Lansing, Michigan 


S. Office of Edu 


f Guidance, State Education Department, 
Chairman, O. LATHAM HATCHER 
nad, Virginia 


State Department 


Discussion 


7:30 to 9:00 P.M. Organization Meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
Presiding a e is Rex B. CUNLIFFE 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. ] 


9:00 to 10:30 P.M. Regional Conferences 


Chairman CLARENCE W. FAILor 


Director, Vocational Guidance and Placement Service, Proviso Townshit 
High School, Maywood, Illinois 
How to Organize and Conduct a Guidance Conference ARNOLD M. Hess 
State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 


Discussion 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


7:45 A.M. Breakfast Conference—YMCA Secretaries and Interested Volunteer Workers 


Chairman tee eae ee hm I 
Director, Student Personnel Service, Central YMCA College, Chica Il] 


os 
) 
A 


6:00 to 8:00 P.M. Alumni Supper, Department of Guidance and Personnel 
Columbia University—Brown Hall, Y.M.C.A 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
7:45 A.M. Breakfast Meetings 


1. Administration and Supervision of Guidance 
Harry D. KITSON 


Chairman , 
Profe ssor of Education, Teac Pers Colle ge, ¢ li moti University, New Y eR « ) 
Topic: Interpreting Our Objectives to the Community 
a. Interpreting Our Objectives to Parents 
Supervisor, Department of Vocational Guidance, Knoxville, Tenne 
b. Interpreting Our Objectives to Social Agencies and Organizations HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, Board of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CurTIsS G. GENTRY 


2. Occupational Research Section—Official Business Meeting 
Chairman ‘ee CLARA MENGER 
Psychiatric-Child Guidance Clinic, St. Louis, Missouri 


Reports of Committee Chairmen: 


Membership Mary J. Drucker 


National Youth Administration, Columbus, Obi 

Publishers “uh oe a Oo ee eee FLORENCE E. CLARK 
Vocational Counselor, Chicago, Illinois 

Editorial — see nd CLEO MURTLAND 
School of Education, University of Michigan 


New Materials of the 1940 Census 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinoi 


LyLeE M. SPENCER 
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Occupational Outlook Service . ROBERT H Ck 
School of Education, New York Universit ty 
Revision of Occupations in Retail Stores” . DOROTHEA DE SCHWeEp 


National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis, Missouri 


New Business 
Naming of Nominating Committee for 1941 
Nomination of Section Chairman for 1940-—Report of Nominating 
Committee er ' er , CLEO Murtia 
School of Education, University of Michigan 
3, Rural Guidance Division 
Chairman . as . «. « «+ LEONARD M. M 
Guidance Director, Rockland County Schools, Nyack, New York 


9:30 A.M. General Session 
Presiding ; Mary | 
First e-Pre ident, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Director of Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Cincinnati Public Sch 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THEME: COMMUNITY COORDINATION OF GUIDANCE FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


1. Guidance for Democracy Through Social Adjustment HAROLD Ben}, 
Dean, College of Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
2. Coordination of the Community's Guidance Services PAUL L. | 
Principal, Emily Griffith Opportunity School and Director of Vocational Education 
Denver Public Schools, Denver. Colorado 
Cooperative Provisions for Occupational Adjustment Services . EpwIn A 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York Cit) 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon Meeting 
Radio Aids to Vocationa! Guidance 
Chairman Be . GERTRUDE Forrt 
Assistant and Lecturer, Teachers College, Columbia U niversity, New York City 
Reports from branch committee members on radio programs conducted locally in 
parts of the country 
Brief talks by representatives of CBS and NBC 


1:00 to 2:00 P.M. Meeting of Committee on Special Groups 


Chairman a 7 Ge eae AMBROSE Ca 
Senior Specialist in the Education of Negroes, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. « 


2:00 to 3:45 P.M. Sectional Meetings 

1. ADULT GUIDANCE AND PUBLIC PLACEMENT SERVICES . Chairman, P. H. Grirt 

Director, General Extension Division, Louisiana State University, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

a. Guidance in the Department Store , , EuGENIA | 

Assistant to Store Superintendent, Scruggs, Vandervoort, and Barney, 

St. Louis, Missouri 
b. Adult Guidance Through The Public Schools ._. Paut L. Esst 
Principal, Emily Grifith Opportunity School and Director of Vocational 
Education, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


Discussion 
2. GUIDANCE IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS Chairman, FRANKLIN J. K! 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 
a. Gathering Occupational Information in Your Local Community . RussELL Don 


Director of Research and Guidance, Kalamazoo Public Schools, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
b. A Program of Guidance for a Vocational School . M. REED Bass 
Director, The David Rankin, Jr. School of Mechanical Trades, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Discussion 
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HEALTH IN INDUSTRY Chairman, DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis, Missouri 
a. Protecting the Human Machine ; F. C. LENDRUM, M.D 


Milwaukee Medical Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


b. Personal Characteristics and Job Success from Viewpoint of Industry DoNALD J. SHANK 
Assistant to the President, American Council on Educati n, Washington, D. ¢ 


Discussion 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH THE LIBRARY Chairman, MILDRED L. BILLINGS 
64 Monteroy Road, Rochester, New York 

a. The Librarian Speaking . Mary REBECCA LINGENFELTER 

Librarian, Department of Public Instruction, State Teachers ¢ llege, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Discussion 

MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN GUIDANCE . Chairman, HAROLD HAND 
Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 

a. Minimum Essentials of a Guidance etees, J. H. BENTLEY 

Program Director, YMCA, New York City 
b. Providing Vocational Training and Guidance in a Smali Community EpGAR M. FINCK 
Supervising Principal, Dover Township Public Schools, Toms River, New Jersey 
c. Fundamentals of a State Guidance Program : Liroyp W. KING 
State Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Discussion 
. OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS . Chairman, MITCHELL DREESE 
Professor of Educational Psychology, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 
a. What Are the Growing Occupations? . . LyLe M. SPENCER 
Director, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill 
b. Which Occupational Demands Are Significant? A. H. EpGERTON 


Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
c. A Study of the Occupational Adjustment of School-Leaving Youth EpwarD LANDY 
Director, The Occupational Adjustment Study of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, New York City 
Discussion 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AIDs . Chairman, Mary H. S. Hayes 
Director, Guidance and Placement, N: tional You th Ad ministration, 
Washington, D. C. 
a. Development of Student Aid Work in the United States . VERNA A. CARLEY 
Director, Teacher Training and Associate Professor of Education 
Stanford University, California 
b. Administration, Standards, and Objectives of a Scholarship 
Program in Secondary Schools ALMA CRAMER LIVERMORE 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Scholars hip League, Chicago, Illinois 


c. Transition in Scholarship Procedure a a ELIZABETH ROEMER 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City 
d. New Developments in Student Aids—N.Y.A. Scholarships THELMA MCKELVEY 
Special Assistant, Division of Student Aids, National Youtl 
Administration, Washington D. C 

Discussion 

. TEACHER'S ROLE IN GUIDANCE Chairman, Roy N. ANDERSON 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
a. Guidance in the Classroom . MARGARET E. BENNETT 
Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California 
b. Occupational and Cultural Values of School Subjects Mary P. Corre 


Director of Occupational Research and Counseling Division, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati 
Discussion 
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3:45 P.M. Annual Business Session of the Delegate Assembly 


Presiding . . — a ae a ye oer ee a a REx B. ¢ 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jerse) 


All members and friends of the Association are invited to attend; only official delegates may 


7:00 P.M. Annual Banquet 


Presiding —— : ey eee ; Rex B. Cup 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Address: New Strategy In Old Jobs a a FREDERIC R. HAMIL1 


President, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois 


Musical Program: (To be announced) 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


9:30 A.M. General Session 


Presiding , Rex B. Cun! 


President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, ‘i Brunswick, New Jersey 


THEME: GUIDANCE SERVICE THROUGH RESEARCH 


1. A Year of Experience With the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the United States Office of Education Harry A. Ja 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C 


2. Seasonal Variations in Employment: Their Significance for Guidance ROBERT K. B 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois 
3. Can Guidance Services Meet the Present-Day ery te ? ; A. H. Epce: 


Director of Vocational Guidance, University of W: nsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


3:00 P.M. Meeting of Trustees 


lo 


NVGA members are invited by the American Educational Research Association to attend 
meeting to be held at 9:15 A. M., Monday, February 26. Following is the program for thi 
APPRAISAL OF TECHNIQUES USED IN GUIDANCE 
Joint Session with the National Vocational Guidance Association 


Presiding 


"Direct r of Guidance, Glencoe Public Sche ols, Glen ve, Ill 


ETHEL KAWIN 


1. Follow-up Studies as a Technique in Guidance .. C. GILBERT WRENN 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


> 


2. The Technique of Prognosis through the Use of Tests GERTRUDE HILpRI 
Psychologist, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


H 


3. Factors Bearing upon the Use of Observational Records . L. L. JARVIE 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, ‘Neu York 


4. Importance of a Comprehensive Guidance Program . Puitip A. Bo 
Director of Research, Philadelphia Public School 


5. Discussion led by . . Rex B. Cuntuir! 
Associate Professor of Educ ation, Rutgers U niversity, New Brunsw ick, N. J.; 
Pre side nt, National Vocational Guidance Association 
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A Cordial 


EMBERS of the National Vocational 

Guidance Association are cordially 
invited to visit the national headquarters 
during their pilgrimages to New York City. 
Your Executive Secretary and his staff are 
always eager to welcome visitors. To date 
office callers have consisted largely of officers 
and trustees of the Association and a sundry 
collection of salesmen. 

Perhaps one reason why we have not had 
more casual callers is because of certain 
physical obstacles encountered in penetrating 
the sanctum sanctorum of the Executive Sec- 
retary. The prospective visitor should arm 
himself with a nickel for subway fare, a 
crowbar, and a compass. Maps and charts 
are of little use since our ‘‘finest’’ will have 
no truck with these cryptic diagrams. Foreign 
languages are sometimes of use in inquiring 
directions but almost everyone in New York 
speaks English of sorts. An imitation of 
the local dialect is usually helpful in some 
portions of the route but either pidgin 
English or sign language will do. 

Let the visitor start from the center of the 
world—Times Square. The headquarters of 
our august body may be reached by taking 
either the IRT or the Independent subway 
north to 125th Street. Explain to everyone 
that you hope to find Lincoln School located 
at 425 West 123rd Street. From composite 
knowledge elicited from passersby a clue may 
be found to our general location which is 
really only two whoops and a holler from 
the subway station. For those not blessed 
with a sense of direction and for those who 
easily abandon geographical problems, we 
recommend the services of local pirates 
known as taxi drivers. These gallant cap- 
tains in their battered craft can usually make 
any port with a little experimentation. 


Invitation 


After you have eventually arrived at the 


sroblem is to force your 


school, the next f 


way to our office. The telephone operator 
at the information desk will graciously give 
} 


you directions for finding your way through 


the labyrinth. But do not be deceived—the 
directions are of little use. The 
is to start with the basement and work your 


be st W ay 
way up to the fourth floor 

Our building is equipped with 
lent self-service elevator but there are certain 


an excel 


} 


to operate 


the infernal machine. High tension on t! 


doors is necessary, we are told, to prevent 


physical requirements necessary 
ic 


illegitimate exploratory experiences in as 
cension and descension in progressive edu 
cation by the children of the Lincoln Schoo! 
No one with muscular strength inferior to 
Samson should try to pry open the door by 
hand. A crowbar will help. Calls for assist 
ance will be promptly answered. 

The visitor should not be bewildered by 
the vastness of the undertakings quartered 
in the research building. Housed under the 
same roof are OCCUPATIONS and “Building 
America,” besides sundry research projects 

Upon arrival in the palatial four-room 
suite allotted to the Association, you will 
find your Executive Secretary busily engaged 
in epistolary conversations with our numer 
ous members, digesting news, reading manu 
scripts, and solving business problems. He 
will welcome you to the brotherhood of the 
initiated and congratulate you upon your 
survival. 

You will wish to meet our headquarters 
staff. Our genial editorial assistant, Ger 
trude Wolff, who is a culinary artist in her 
own right, will be found in her literary 
kitchen boiling down over-long articles into 
streamlined journalese, skimming the cream 
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of educational and vocational guidance lit- 
erature for your delectation, and doing her 
own creations to a turn. Miss Schubert, 
our secretary, comes from Missouri and has 
to be shown—only once. Her genial smile 
and warm welcome immediately put each 
stranger at ease. Mechanically-minded visi- 
tors will enjoy spending some time in the 
subscription office. Miss Symonds, the sub- 
scription manager, will permit our guests to 
amuse themselves with the adding machine, 
stencil cutter, and typewriter; but the ad- 
dressograph, a museum piece, tolerated be- 
cause of necessity rather than valued for its 
antiquity, is not available for amusement 
purposes even to our most distinguished 
visitors. 

Yes, the office provides the seclusion and 
inaccessibility mecessary for cogitation on 
higher things, but we crave company. We 
invite you to breathe the rarefied atmosphere 
of Morningside Heights, and when you come 
to New York—try to find us.—R. B. K. 


Letters to the Editor 


What a Y.W.C.A. Counselor Would Like 
to Find in the Magazine 


individual. Whether she be in a sum- 
mer camp, in a Girl Reserve or college ““Y” 
group, or in a Business Girl’s Club, it is 
the purpose and philosophy of the YWCA 
that she find from this experience an en- 
richment and development of personality. 
It is important then that a counselor in the 
YWCA be well informed on all aspects of 
vocational and educational guidance. 

OcCUPATIONS is to me a handbook which 
is read from cover to cover. I turn to it for 
authentic information ranging from prac- 
tical help in choosing books for the gui- 
dance library to an interpretation of the 
most recent social legislation. 

Counselors in the Girl Reserve and col- 
lege “Y” groups need information about 
occupations and about ways of inducting 
youth into jobs. Articles dealing with the 
values of extra-curricular activities and 


¥ THE core of all YWCA work is the 


ways in which the school counselor 
group leader can cooperate would by 
ful. 

There are the young business 
need information on new trends in occupg. 
tions, methods of preparing themselves fo, 
advancement, social legislation and 
sible effect on them. 

There are the older adults who 
fits, unhappy in work that has no ch 
or who are being replaced by 
workers. Many of them have become 
tionally unsettled. The counselor in the 
“Y” needs help in recognizing thes 
emotional problems; also light on te 
useful in counseling regarding “‘attitudes 

The YWCA is concerned with awakening 
the community to youth’s needs, wit! 
integration of local resources. Accordir 
we would welcome treatment of co: 
councils—their organization and 1 
ship; how they may be financed; how 
state and federal agencies can contri! 
the development of the local program 

The growing tendency of Occupari 
to carry its message beyond the educat 
institutions into every avenue of communi 
life is greatly appreciated by this or 
zation which is attempting to bear its shar 
of responsibility for the vocational and ed 
cational guidance of youth.—Go! D 
CARTER, Personal Counseling Servic 
YWCA, Omaha, Neb. 


Ner 
biti 


To the Editor: 


NE of the outstanding features of t! 

literary field is the large number of 
prizes awarded for books of outstanding 
merit. There are fourteen continental |iter- 
ary awards, thirteen British, sixty-five Amer- 
ican, and twenty-one American publishers 
prizes—a total of 113 annual prizes. They 
cover a wide range of subjects from de- 
tective stories to textbooks, adjudged for 
qualities specified as most cheerful, most 
idealistic, most creative, most imaginative 
or most mysterious. But there is no specifi 
recognition given to books containing 
formation about vocations. 
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| offer the suggestion that OCCUPATIONS, 
» Vocational Guidance Magazine, establish 
an annual award for literature dealing with 
its field of interest. 

The monetary consideration is regarded 
as of slight consequence in most of the 
orizes. The American Library Association 
award is a bronze medal; the American 
Booksellers Association award is an en- 
eraved bronze paper weight; the English 
Poet Laureateship for centuries offered as 
the only emolument a hogshead of canary 
wine. The reputation implied, the quality 
of the performance, the honor, and the in- 
lirect benefits have been far more coveted 

han any cash value. 

I propose that at each Annual Convention 
of the NVGA, the Editorial Board of Oc- 
CUPATIONS, assisted by the officers of 
NVGA and ten counselors from ten cities 
who hold a counselor's certificate or coun 
selor's diploma, award a distinctive set of 
bookends to the authors of: 

1. Best non-fiction of the previous year 
which gives a picture of the conditions pre- 
vailing in some occupation. 

2. Best non-fiction of the previous year 
which gives information about a group of 
occupations. 

3. Best fiction of the previous year giving 
a picture of the world of work, either in a 
specific occupation or in a group of occu- 
pations. 

4. Best biography of the year presenting 
vocational data. 

5. Best radio broadcast script imparting 
stimulation to the investigation of careers. 

6. Best book on principles or practices of 
educational and vocational guidance. 

In addition to providing an excellent in- 
centive to authors, assisting readers and li- 
braries in discriminating book selection, this 
would promote publicity for the NVGA, 
as announcement of the award would appear 
on the title-pages of the books as well as 
in the newspapers. I firmly believe that the 
selection of the best and most useful ma- 
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terial, with its ac ompanying prize, would 
be deemed an accolade giving prestige and 
encouragement to significant production in 
the literature of vocational and educational 
guidance. 
Very truly yours 
GERTRUDE FORRESTER, 
Chairman, Book Selection 
Public Library Board, West Bend, W: 


Prizes for Essays 

Active members of Alpha Tau Omega 
are offered prizes of $100 and $50 for 
writing essays on “My Vocational Plan.” 
Contestants are urged to study ‘Planning 
Your Career,”” the handbook prepared under 
the direction of the Vocational Advisory 
Board of the fraternity. The contest, which 
is open to freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors, closes April 15 


“Careers” Memorial 

A set of nearly one hundred Career 
monographs is a unique memorial that has 
been presented to the Central High School 
by the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Quota Club, 
in memory of Grace Dalrymple Clarke 
Miss Clarke, a charter member of Quota, 
was for many years a teacher of dramatic 
arts in Bridgeport. The memorial to be 
marked by a plaque in the school library is 
given in recognition of Miss Clarke's deep 
interest in young people and their problems. 


New York News Bulletin 

A News Bulletin, Volume 1, Number 1, 
has just been issued by the New York State 
Counselors. This news letter, to be published 
four times a year, will contain news items 
of the thirteen regional groups, brief men 
tion of new projects, miscellaneous items, 
and new books of interest to counselors. 
The Bulletin announces that the name of the 
Association has been shortened from the 
New York Association of Public School! 
Counselors to New York State Counselors 
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Gulf States Regional Conference 


PROGRAMS FEATURE NOTED SPEAKERS 


HE GULF STATES Conference on Voca- 
Tae and Educational Guidance was 
held in New Orleans, Louisiana, December 
5 and 6, 1939. This meeting was one of a 
series of regional conferences planned and 
sponsored by the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association in order to reach a large 
number of interested members who are un- 
able to attend the national meetings. Three 
hundred fifteen registrations included dele- 
gates from Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas, as well as repre- 
sentatives from local schools, federal groups, 
civic clubs, employment agencies, counselors, 
active members of the New Orleans Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and other interested individuals. 

The Conference was particularly fortunate 
in having such representative speakers as 
Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the American 
Youth Commission, Washington, D. C.; 
Fred C. Smith, Dean of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; Clarence 
W. Failor, Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois, and Chairman of 
Regional Conferences, National Vocational 
Guidance Association; Edgar M. Stover, 
Director of YMCA Schools, New York 
City; Roswell Ward, Assistant in Guidance 
and Placement, National Youth Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Elsa G. Becker, 
Assistant to the Director of Guidance, New 
York City; Verl A. Teeter, Superintendent 


of Schools, McAlester, Oklahoma; and Re, 
B. Cunliffe, President of NVGA and Asso. 
ciate Professor of Education, Rutgers Uni 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The Conference opened Tuesday morning 
with a general meeting at which Mr. Cur 
liffe, President of the National Vocation: 
Guidance Association, presided. Greeting 
from the local organization were presented 
by Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vc 
cational Guidance in the New Orleans Pu 
lic Schools, and Rudolph O. Vorbusch, Pres 
ident of the New Orleans Vocational and 
Educational Guidance Association. Superin 
tendent Nicholas Bauer of the New Orlear 
Public Schools gave the welcoming address 

The purposes of the Conference were out 
lined by Clarence W. Failor, Chairman « 
Regional Conferences of the NVGA. Fred 
C. Smith, Dean of the University of Ten 
nessee, discussed a workable program for 
Vocational Guidance. 


THE LUNCHEON MEETING 


The opening luncheon meeting at which 
Floyd W. Reeves spoke was sponsored }y 
the Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club, the Ex 
change Club, and the New Orleans Voca 
tional and Educational Guidance Associa- 
tion. It was attended by three hundred fifty 
persons representing every civic, social, and 
educational organization in the city. Dr 
Reeves presented a challenging picture of 
the needs of American youth and outlined 
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4 comprehensive program which is being 
undertaken by the American Youth Commis- 
g10n today. E 

On Tuesday afternoon, M. S. Robertson, 


State Director of Adult Education, presided 
pver the meeting at which Edgar Stover, 
Director of YMCA Schools, New York 
City, outlined a Vocational Guidance pro- 
gram for the betterment of youth. Roswell 
Ward, Assistant in Guidance and Placement, 
NYA, and Sylvain R. Loupe and Eustis D. 
Wilson, District Educational Advisers, CCC, 
discussed such a program as it applied di- 
rectly to NYA and CCC. 

Tuesday night's group discussion included 
a variety of viewpoints on a guidance pro- 
gram—Carmelite Janvier, New Orleans 
Public Schools, represented the visiting 
teacher; E. B. Robert, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, represented 
the classroom teacher; C. C. Henson, Prin- 
cipal of the Isidore Newman School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, a principal; and W. C. 
Griggs, Superintendent, Mobile Public 
Schools, Mobile, Alabama, a superintendent. 
Donald Sisson, Director of Guidance, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, stressed 
the value of a testing program to these 
various departments. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Wednesday morning's program consisted 
of a round table discussion of the problems 
of the counselor. The group had as its 
chairman, Joseph E. Gibson, Department of 
Education, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Participating in the discussion 
were Elsa G. Becker, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Guidance, New York City; Minnie 
Steckel, Student Counselor, Alabama State 
College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama; 
Nora N. Power, Dean of Women, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Anna Many, Counselor of Women, New- 
comb College, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
C. C. Hayden, Counselor, Warren Easton 
High School, New Orleans, Louisiana; the 
Reverend Father James F. Whalen, S.J., 
Dean of Education, Loyola University of the 
South, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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At the luncheon meeting on Wednesday, 
Mr. Cunliffe stressed the necessity of busi 
ness and industrial experience in addition to 
academic training in any adequate well- 
rounded program for the training of coun 
selors. 

Probably the best attended meeting of the 
Conference was the Wednesday afternoon 
class demonstrating the work of the voca- 
tional counselor, conducted by Miss Becker 
in cooperation with a class of seniors from 
the Margaret C. Hanson Normal School of 
New Orleans. The demonstration indicated 
counseling techniques which might be appli- 
cable to any occupation. At this same meet 
ing Dr. Failor spoke on the gathering and 
dissemination of occupational information, 
and Mr. Teeter discussed a superintendent's 
obligation in a guidance program. On 
Wednesday afternoon, two special meetings 
for Negroes had also been arranged. One 
was held at the Albert Wicker Junior High 
School and was addressed by Dr. Smith and 
by Amy Hinrichs, Principal of the Audubon 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana; the other 
meeting was held at Dillard University and 
addressed by Edgar Stover 

The Conference concluded with a banquet 
on Wednesday evening at La Louisiane at 
which Rudolph O. Vorbusch, President of 
the NOVGA, presided. Mr. Cunliffe out 
lined the program of the NVGA for the 
year and stressed the success and the value 
of regional conferences which were being 
held throughout the country. Dr. Smith 
emphasized the vocational aspect of gui 
dance in a broadening field and pointed out 
its importance and relationships to the other 
guidance practices. Miss Hinrichs, President 
of the National Education Association, was 
a special guest. 

Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the New Orleans Public 
Schools and Chairman of the Gulf States 
Conference, assisted by a capable committee, 
was responsible for the success of the Con- 
ference, which was far-reaching in its in- 
fluence upon the Gulf States and upon the 
entire southern area. 

RUTH FULHAM 

















The Northern California Conference 


HE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION held its Fall Conference 
at the University of California, Saturday, 
December 9, 1939. At nine-thirty more than 
300 teachers, counselors, and personnel 
workers had assembled in the auditorium to 
hear the program, with President Nelson B. 
Sewell of Salinas, California, presiding. Fol- 
lowing a speech of welcome by the new 
Dean of the College of Education of the 
University of California, Frank N. Freeman, 
Karl M. Cowdery of Stanford University 
briefly reviewed the history of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and to!d 
of this Association's work and philosophy. 
The theme of the conference concerned 
the responsibilities of counselors. Dr. Fritz 
Kunkel, psychiatrist, in discussing “The 
Counselor's Responsibility to the Home,” 
ably and entertainingly brought out the need 
for the counselor to be the human being, 
objective and calm, in the face of emotional 
strains existing between parent and child in 
seeking adjustment. To whom is the coun- 
selor responsible? Frequently this problem 
arises as father’s desires and child’s desires 
do not coincide. The counselor is responsi- 
ble not to the father’s wishes alone, nor the 
son’s, but to the home—the whole. As the 
adviser seeks to discover the finest develop- 
ment of the whole, he meets with “resist- 
ance.’ He becomes the mediator and in this 
quest to find the way to lead the child to 
inner freedom and success—maturity—the 
counselor may be the white or black giant 
according as his suggestions agree or dis- 
agree with the ideas of the child or parents. 
However, over a period of time as he learns 
more of the factors involved, if he can keep 
an objective viewpoint and serene attitude, 
in the face of either admiration or criticism, 
the counselor may assist in the best possible 


development of both the parents and th 
child toward a mature attitude to | 
reality. 

Kenneth Beam, Director of the L 
geles Coordinating Councils, Inc., urge 
necessity of the cooperation of all age 
in a community to solve local problems 
government agencies such as courts and ; 
bation officials, health departments, library 
park officials, police, schools, private gr 
of welfare agencies, organizations for 
dren, religious groups, public organization 
such as service clubs, P.T.A., etc., and pro 
fessional groups organize a central coun 
they can survey community needs and plan 
for great improvement in public conditions 


Schools and counselors can be of infinite 


; 


help in such movements. The plan in ma 
communities has proved to be a truly dem 
cratic way of improving group living 
organizing of such councils of cooperativ 
action can be a living and vital force in 
spread of the American way of life 


4 


* 


work of the school is so closely interwoven 


3 


with the community problems that its fun 
tioning can in large measure be made 
cessful or unsuccessful by the outside influ 
ences which are a part of children’s lives 


ys 


The school cannot ignore the community but 


and development. 


Under the direction of Charles Simonds 
of San Francisco the conference guests asked 


questions and discussed the problems pre 


sented. During this give and take, Mr. « 


Roos of Oakland told of the development 
of a sponsoring system for apprehended <e- 


linquents. Some seventy persons interested 
in youths and skilled in various activities 
have placed themselves on call for aiding 
delinquent children. Each has several! suc 
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ung people to assist. The sponsor becomes 
the friend and companion of the child and 
helps to find useful activities and pleasures 
for the maladjusted youngster. 

The luncheon speaker, Richard Rutledge, 
Merritt School of Business, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, talked on the “Counselor's Responsi- 
bility in Respect to Vocational Guidance.” 
The chief function of the counselor should 
e that of coordinator of vocational infor 
mation in the school. He should know 
where to get facts and have this information 
pn hand. A speaker’s bureau should be 
maintained to bring persons qualified to pre- 
sent facts about work in various fields. The 
counselor should follow up graduates and 


The student should be 
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have achieved and 


know what students 
wherein the school has been helpful 


The school can best serve by teaching the 


fundamentals of the three R’s and general 
aspects of living, as these comprise 90 per 
cent of the vocational requirements for most 


work, believes Dr. Rutledge. The school 
should help him formulate a philosophy of 
life and help him to make his own decisions 
led to see himself 
as others see him and be able to 


prok If the school 


face his 


own slems ilso teaches 


him how to hunt a job and where to get 


facts about vocations, such a student is not 
likely to be long without work 


LURANA S. Lorp 


New England Regional Conference 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PERSONNE! 


HAT RELIGION has a vital place in voca- 

T tions guidance was the consensus of 
opinion expressed by participants in the 
group meeting discussing “The Place of 
Religion in Guidance” held in connection 
with the New England Regional Conference 
on Vocational Guidance and Personnel at 
the School of Education, Boston University, 
December 1 and 2, 1939. Stressing the 
point that the counselor must have a work- 
ble religious philosophy of life in order to 
do effective work in the field of guidance, 
discussants including Edgar S. Brightman, 
Professor of Philosophy, Boston University ; 
Rabbi Beryl! D. Cohon, Temple Sinai, 
Boston; the Reverend Everett C. Herrick, 
President, Andover-Newton Theological !n- 
stitution; and the Reverend Michael J. 
Ahern, S.J., Weston College, pointed out 
that the successful counselor emphasizes the 
ends of life as he helps youth to live at its 

best. 


With more than four hundred and fifty 
persons representing all areas of guidance 
and personne! work registered, this first 
New England conference sponsored by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
proved highly successful. At the opening 
general session on Friday morning, Walter 
Downey, State Commissioner of Education, 
reported on the Massachusetts Department 
of Education Youth Survey now 
and indicated that the findings of the survey 
should hold much of value for curriculum 
and guidance officers. The organization and 
functions of the Division of Occupational 
Information and Guidance of the U. S 
Office of Education were cited by its chief, 
Harry A. Jager. Services to be rendered to 
counselors, classed by Mr. Jager under the 
headings of occupational information, tests 
and measurements, and promotion or field 
work, to include plans for guidance for 
adults and training for counselors, revealed 


in progress 
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that an extension in the work of vocational 
guidance of national significance was under 
way 

DIsCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


The major part of the conference program 
was planned around meetings featuring 
group discussions rather than individual 
presentations. “Problems of Guidance and 
Personnel’’ were considered by guidance 
functionaries at the junior high, senior high 
and college levels; by parents; and by repre- 
sentatives of social agencies, business, and 
industry in ten discussion groups scheduled 
for Friday afternoon. On Saturday morning, 
“Technics of Guidance and Personnel’ were 
presented in ten sectional meetings which 
cut across the whole field of guidance and 
personnel work. 

Beatrice H. Cahill, counselor at Boston 
University, in one of these sessions reported 
on a study of a group of students admitted 
to an experimental two year curriculum at 
the School of Education. These students, 
although unable to meet the usual type of 
college admission requirements, were found 
by a battery of psychological tests and anal- 
ysis of various types of personal data to be 
capable of college work. Evidence pre- 
sented over a three year period reveals that 
many of these new curriculum students with 
the benefit of guidance have found fields of 
intellectual endeavor which have called forth 
a degree of interest and a level of achieve- 
ment beyond that of the average college 
student. 


A REPORT ON TEsTs 


A study of the effectiveness of test pro- 
cedures as an aid to the adjustment of stu- 
dents to courses at Yale University was 
reported by Tom J. Gorham and James M. 
Tompkins of the Department of Personnel 
Study at Yale. A preliminary study of dif- 
ferential aptitudes indicated the existence of 
the following seven areas which are now 
measured by tests, the scores of which are 
set up in profile for all freshmen: (1) 
verbal comprehension, (2) artificial lan- 
guage, (3) verbal reasoning, (4) quantita- 


tive reasoning, (5) mathematical 4! 
(6) spatial visualizing, and (7) mechan 
ingenuity. Of these, the first three 
some measure of aptitude for the acadep 
work of Yale College, the last three p 
toward the program of the Engineeri, 
School, and numbers three, four and fy. 
toward the pure science curriculum of ; : 
Sheffield Scientific School. Only about 
third of the students show marked 

in aptitude patterns similar to thes: 
groupings, the others being relatively yndj; 
ferentiated. 

How three major problems faced by 
employed young people, namely, indecis 
as to the job wanted, ignorance of where ; 
find the job desired, and inexperience, 
being successfully solved was reported 
representatives of the Job Hunters Organ 
zation at the group meeting on “Adult G 
dance.’ Roland Darling, founder of 
Job Hunters Organization and the | 
Plus Club, presided. The former organ 
tion is an association of young men 
women under thirty years of age who | 
ate on a mutual assistance basis to help t 
right person present himself to the right 
market in such a way that he can sell hin 
self. To obtain help with the first prob 
the Job Hunters make extensive use of !! 
systematic guidance services of such organ 
zations as the YMCA and the YWCA. In 
locating the job desired they work throug 
the one hundred fifty employment agencies 
in the city and help their members cond 
extensive mailing campaigns, thoroug! 
canvassing those businesses where the | 
opportunity is known, or thought, to exis 
Inexperience in actual work and in system 
atic job hunting is compensated for in par 
in the organization by requiring members t 
work in the Job Hunters office one day : 
week. There members assist each other 
through the compilation of mailing lists and 
the composing and typing of sales letters 
Weekly demonstration interviews provide 
rigorous criticism of interview techniques 
and aid in job getting. 

The cumulative psychological effect on the 
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ler unemployed man facing the problem 
f having to accept a lower salary than pre- 
‘ously received and worried over obliga- 
tions is that the individual is likely to 
oversell on ability and undersell on salary, 
xcording to a representative of the Forty- 
Plus Club. Forty-Plus’ attack on these prob 
ns is the organizational technique of 
training men to sell to employers the idea 
that Forty-Plus can provide able men who 
have been accepted into its membership on 
the basis of their records of performance 
In Forty-Plus, third person selling is substi- 
tuted for first person selling with consequent 
gain in poise and morale. It was reported 
that there is not so much prejudice as mis 
understanding in business against the man 


forty. 


Notes FrRoM SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Gleaned from the discussions of the vari- 
ous group meetings were the following state- 
ments of experience, proposals, and recom- 
mendations: 


In one women’s college exploratory 
experiences provided on a voluntary basis 
for undergraduates and alumnae have proven 
an aid to occupational choice and readjust- 
ment. Summer try-out experiences for un- 
dergraduates are found most frequently in 
social work, librarianship, merchandising, 
government work, and publicity and adver- 
tising. Graduates find similar opportunities 
but also enter apprenticeships which often 
lead to permanent jobs, promotion, and oc- 
casionally to marrying the boss. Besides 
vocational experience, students gain from 
their try-out jobs an improved attitude 
toward work and a concept of the nature of 
a working day. 

Practical solutions offered to the question 
“How can the whole faculty be made gui- 
dance conscious and cooperative?” included 
extended consideration of the ideas of 
bringing all teachers together on problems 
of curriculum revision, having all teachers 
take a part in the guidance program, supple- 
menting teacher participation in the gui- 
dance program by teacher training in gul- 
dance problems, and educating teachers for 
guidance service through faculty meetings, 
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individual conferences, and 


ture 
Assisting youth to develop standards by 
which it may judge the offerings of the 
many schools that are available for hig! 
education and training is a responsibility 


that the counselor must assum« 
Learning and vocational efficiency are so 


inextricably tied up with physical fitness that 


adjustments of curricula, home work, ar 
in physical training mus 


] 


participation 
the individual 


| 
made to enable 


peak in his several capacities 


to attain the 


The homeroom can serve as an effective 
agency for educational and vocational 
dance, citizenship training, and character 
education. The nature of the homeroom 


activity and the functions performed by the 
sponsor will depend upon such factors as 
the preparation of the personnel for 


home 


room duties, time available for homeroom 
activities, other provisions for guidance, and 
the adequacy of the school’s curricula in 
meeting the real needs of pupils 

Guiding students in the acquisition of 


effective methods of study was re ognize 


unsolved and extremely im} 


as an npo 
problem at all levels of education This is a 
fundamental responsibility of the schoo 


worthy of more intensive study and con 
eration than it is now receiving 

The experience of personnel managers in 
the use of tests for selection of employees 
varies. In one electrical manufacturing con 
cern labor turnover was reduced from 
per cent to 75 per cent by the use of vocabu 
lary tests and word association tests. Intelli 
gence tests were found to distinguish be 
tween levels of executive ability in a large 
retail establishment. One insurance company 
materially reduced its turnover in initial 
clerical positions by the use of cleri 
tude tests. A leading chain store organiza 
tion gave up the use of tests after a three 
year period. 

The certification of 
seem to have a favorable effect in adding 
to their influence and when combined with 
facilitating legislation to hasten the develop 
ment of the guidance program. 

The problem of se occupational 
information as a basis for vocational choice 
and adjustment is a critical one in the whole 
study of the reorganization of secondary 
education. The opportunities of teaching 


ia 


SO 


al apti 


counselors would 
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related occupational information through all 
courses and in relating these courses to the 
culture of work should continue to be in- 
vestigated and developed. 

Parents as well as children should be en- 
couraged to study occupations in order that 
their children might be encouraged to accept 
positions within the range of the individ- 
ual’s abilities. 

An important result of junior placement 
service is the securing of experience and 
training records from those employed so 
that the information included might be util- 
ized by those still in school in preparation 
for future job getting. 

Values of “predicament placements’’ in- 
clude acquisition of educational by-products 
useful in later employment, development of 
self-confidence, and maintenance of self- 
respect. Exploitation of the worker and 
lowering of standards must be guarded 
against. 


OutT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


The importance of meeting the problems 
of unemployed out-of-school youth was 
stressed in several sectional meetings. The 
following notes touch on discussions held in 
this area: 

In answering the question, “Shall the 
school be the agency of society to assume 
responsibility for all school age youth 
whether in school or not?’ discussants 
agreed that the school is the institution that 
can help youth most effectively to make nec- 
essary occupational adjustments. Commu- 
nity opposition expressed because of in- 
creased costs for more extensive counseling 
service remains a principal obstacle to the 
extension of this work. 

The desirability and feasibility of greater 
cooperation of the community's youth agen- 
cies, particularly in connection with sharing 
information pertaining to counseling serv- 
ices rendered the individual by various 
groups and providing a clearing house for 
records, was noted as an increasingly im- 
portant problem to be worked out. 

A further problem was also indicated in 
the discontinuance of terminal training for 
men and women by industry because of in- 
creased wage costs. The failure of private 
industry to continue this function, which it 
has hitherto in large measure accepted, 


leaves a definite void which must be §!), 
either by the schools through more intens'y 
vocational training, or by governmen;, 
agencies. 

Business and industry employ on the 
of the previous performance of the app 
cant. If a young person is being considere; 
his scholastic record as well as his wo- 
record is of value. In the case of the ; 
person, what he has done and how su 
he has been are of greatest impo 
“The evidence must be made evident.’ 

Employment managers are looking 
people who give evidence of possessing en 
thusiasm and vitality and who have mad 
their minds as to the kind of work ¢ 
want to do. 

Included among the more than one hun 
dred discussion group leaders and discussant 
from various parts of New England were 
Richard D. Allen, Deputy Superintendent 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island: Edwir 
W. Davis, Director of Educational Researct 
and Guidance, Department of Educat 
Vermont; William H. Bixby, Director 
Personnel, William Filene Sons Co., Bosto 
Massachusetts; John M. Brewer, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard; Marie M 
Namara, Dean, Commercial High Scho 
New Haven, Connecticut; Walter M. May 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, New 
Hampshire; and W. Alexander Magoun 
Professor in General Studies, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS 


The banquet program on Friday evening 
was presided over by Jesse B. Davis, Dean 
of the School of Education, Boston Univer 
sity, and general chairman of the confer- 
ence. President Cunliffe of the NVGA 
made the principal address of the evening 
on the policies of the National Association 

The conference was concluded Saturday 
morning with a general session at which 
time summarizers of the twenty discussion 
groups presented four-minute summaries 0! 
the high spots in the discussions of their 
sections. More extended reports of thes 
group meetings have been prepared and wi! 
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published as proceedings of the confer- 
ence Copies of the proceedings will be 
mailed gratis to registrants at the conference 
to others for a nominal cost. Requests 
copies may be mailed to Dean Jesse B. 
Davis, "School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, 84 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 

J. WENDELL YEO 
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Activities of the President 








RELATIVELY quiet month, if staying at 

home means quiet. It does—it did. 
But President Cunliffe attended the Friday 
evening dinner of the New England Region- 
|| Conference on December first. He made 
his speech on programs and policies, and 
was delighted to meet again Harry Jager, 
€ Susan Ginn, Richard Allen, 
Dean Wiley, Edwin Davis, Robert Cole, 
and more than a hundred others who were 
present. Modesty compels the writer to say 
little about the evening program, but he can 
say that the company was gifted and charm- 
ing, and the dinner was excellent and plenti- 
ful. Early reports indicated that the Con- 
ference so far had been most successful, 

ind later reports told the same story. The 
program for the Conference was exceed- 
ingly well planned. Dean Davis and his 
associates are to be congratulated. 

The next day Mr. Cunliffe spent the 
afternoon at a council meeting of the 
ACGPA, where matters of importance were 
discussed. The next day he left for New 
Orleans for the Gulf States Regional Con- 
ference, December fifth and sixth. Our old 
friend, Emma Pritchard Cooley, was gen- 
eral Chairman of the Conference, and she 
and her associates had arranged a first-rate 
program, which is reported elsewhere in 
this issue. The President of the Associa- 
tion spoke at a luncheon on the training 
of workers in guidance and personnel, and 
at the closing banquet on program and 
policy. It was good to see again Miss 


Davis, 
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Dr 


Roswell 


Smith, Ruth Fulham, 


Fred 
Garret of Louisiana State University, 


Cooley, 


Ward, and other friends, first met on a 
previous trip to New Orleans. The 
ference was a great success; the deep South 
is vitally interested in the problems of its 
young people. Miss Cooley and Mr. Vor 
busch, President of the local Branch, did a 
fine piece of work in engineering the meet 
ing. Again New Orleans extended 
characteristic hospitality, 
President Cunliffe 


Con 


its 
and a good time 
was had by all. wishes 
he could also report in detail a most inter 
esting afternoon spent at Algiers 
Captain Schultz and his associates showed 
him around the NYA residence projects 


Mr. Cunliffe’s adventures are nearly over 


where 


The schedule includes Washington and 
Raleigh, North Carolina, in January, and 
Detroit in February—and then St. Louis 
and then again the life of the student and 
the teacher! 

He will express his appreciation later, 
but he should like to do it now as well 


President Cunliffe cannot thank adequately 
the officers, the the committee 
chairmen and committee members—and the 
members of the Association—for their will- 


trustees, 


ing cooperation and fine support He is ex 
ceedingly grateful for and deeply apprecia 


tive of their enthusiastic and continued ef 
fort 
It should be a matter of record that Mr 


Cunliffe could not have been as active as 


he was, except for the cooperation of the 
authorities of Rutgers University. He 


wishes publicly to express his appreciation 
to President Clothier of Rutgers, long a 
worker and well known in the field of gui 
dance and personnel, Dean Partch 
of the School of Education Rutgers, 
formerly a trustee of the NVGA and one 
of the outstanding men in vocational gui 
dance, who has been carrying most of the 
writer's professional duties for nearly a 
year. What service President Cunliffe has 
been able to render to the Association was 
made possible through the cooperation of 
these two men. 

It has been an 


and to 
of 


interesting year. A great 
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deal was attempted and much has been 
achieved. As he wrote in his first statement, 
published in the Magazine, the President of 
the Association has stood for a definite na- 
tional association policy of expansion of 
activity and growth in service. At the end 
of his year of office, he holds the same po- 
sition that he did at the beginning. He 
envisions the organization as becoming an 
active working group of professionals in 
the field of guidance and personnel. He 
believes that the NVGA can become the 
effective national organization in the field. 
He has had to make decisions, and he is 
very sure that he has made many poor ones, 
but he has held fairly close to his program. 


He leaves his office with increased }. 
in the fundamental purpose of the As 
ciation, and in the ability and will of 4 


membership to achieve that purpose. He, 


is a great group of some two thousand 
more competent and enthusiastic worke; 


members of nearly sixty Branches. Th 
future will bring problems and will pres; 


challenges, but with this group united 
professional competence and common 
terest, problems will be solved and 
lenges accepted. We may confidently 
pect that with the passing of the years ; 
National Vocational Guidance Associ 
will develop increased usefulness and ¢ 
fectiveness in its service to American 


Vocational Guidance on the Air 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Vocational Serv- 
ice Committee of the Buffalo Rotary Club 
has under way a series of twenty-four pro- 
grams broadcast on Saturday evenings at 
6:45 over Station WBEN. Five groups are 
covered: the Professions; Manufacturing and 
Construction; Transportation, Communica- 
tion, and Service; Distribution; and Agri- 
culture. Each occupation will be treated 
from the viewpoint of these topics: 

Nature of the Work—description at vari- 

ous levels 

Advantages and disadvantages of the vo- 

cation 

Training required 

Possible lines of promotion 

Present employment trends: disappearing 

Opportunities, new opportunities 

Probable compensation for work at vari- 

ous employment levels 

The Buffalo Rotary Club is to be con- 
gratulated for its active, progressive com- 
mittee, which plans to utilize the Saturday 
broadcasts with Monday conference groups 
of boys and girls who have listened to the 
programs and wish further occupational in- 


formation, as well as counseling in persona 
interviews with members. 


For two booklets describing in abundant 


detail the plans and procedures being 
address: Mr. S. Lewis Land, Chairma 
Rotary Club of Buffalo, Hotel Statler, Bui 
falo, N. Y. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—A series of rad 
talks is under consideration in connection 
with a joint effort of Rotary and the lo 
NVGA Branch to offer vocational guidance 
For further details apply to George S. Tate 
President, Binghamton Branch, North 


Senior High School, Binghamton, N. Y 


New York Crry—"On Your Job,” Na 
tional Broadcasting Company, Red Network 
Sundays, 12:30-1:00 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time. Topics for the series for the current 
month are as follows: 


January 28—I Am Proud to Be a Servant 
February 4—A Thousand Miles an Hour 
February 11—Personnel Director 
February 18—-Your Money’s Worth 
February 25—Have an Apple 


Each 
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Each topic is treated in the form of a 
dramatic sketch, Dr. Harry D. Kitson serv- 


ng as commentator. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS—The commit- 
ee is in receipt of another script, one of 
Gfteen, broadcast by the CCC of New Eng- 
and, under the auspices of the Educational 
Adviser, Harold J. Mahoney, President of 
the New England CCC Branch of NVGA 


The broadcasts include an analysis of the 
work described in each program, and are 
lesigned (1) to enlighten the public as to 
the actual work and education program of 
the CCC; (2) to place prospective em- 
ployees before the attention of listening 
business men. 

The following topics have been covered: 

The CCC Record 

The CCC Enrollee 

Guidance in the CCC 

Enrollee Opportunities 

The Typical Educational Adviser 

How the CCC Gave Me Educational 

Opportunities 
How the CCC Helped Me in My 
Present Position 

CCC Recreation 

Giving Service to CCC Boys 

Private Secretary to a Company 

Commander 

First Aid in the CCC 

Clothing the CCC Boy 

Feeding the CCC Boy 

Repair of CCC Motor Vehicles 

Operating a Heavy Truck in CCC Camps 

in New England 


CuicaGo, ILLINOIS—From George Wil- 
liams College comes a sample of a radio 
script broadcast by the college in cooperation 
with the Council of Social Agencies of Chi- 
cago. Primarily devoted to the education of 
young men in training for positions as recre- 
ation directors and physical education spe- 
cialists, George Williams has a unique op- 
portunity to present to the radio audience the 
wide range of opportunities for its potential 
graduates in the field of recreation applied 
to social welfare. For sample scripts, apply 
to: Donald M. Typer, Secretary, George 
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Williams College, Drexel at Fifty-Third 
Chicago, III 


OHIO The Guidepost to Living ries 
continues to be broadcast at Cincinnati 
WLW at 6:30 Thursday evenings. This dis 
cussion program for young adults is pre 


sented by the NYA of Ohio Following ts 
the February schedule 


February 1—A glimpse into the lives 


of workers. What makes their jobs inter 
esting? What special skills do they pos 
Sess ¢ Youth Visits and finds the answ 


February 8—Why not make your own 
job ? Youth asks those who have trie 
unusual jobs and succeeded. A discussion 
of unusual occupations and suggestions 
for other ways of earning a living when 
the doors of industry do not open 

February 15—Youth visits industry 

February 22—Youth visits industry 


February 29—Who can help find jobs 
Round the table are placement workers 
who can give some of the answers. We 
take a short trip through an employment 
center to see how it is operated 
Young people listening to the broadcast 

are urged to hold their own round-table dis- 
cussion of the program and to form a club 
to help each other solve employment prob- 
lems. 
IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE 
Chairman, NVGA Radio Committee 














News of the Branches 








District of Columbia 


A panel discussion of the plan and ad- 
ministration of the new senior high school 
guidance program was a feature of the 
Branch meeting held December 7. The fol- 
lowing assistant principals took part in the 
panel: Thomas J. Holmes, Eastern High 
School; John Brougher, Central High 
School; and Elva C. Wells, Roosevelt High 
School. 
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Maryland 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation held a joint meeting with the Mary- 
land Home Economics Association at the 
William S. Baer School Auditorium, Fri- 
day afternoon, October 27. Excerpts from 
the motion picture, “If I Had a Million,” 
were shown by James P. Mitchell of the 
National Progressive Education Association. 
Students from Forest Park High School, 
guests at the meeting, took part in an in- 
teresting discussion of the problems sug- 
gested by the picture, under the leadership 
of Mr. Mitchell. 

A dinner meeting has been planned by 
the Branch at which a large attendance is 
expected to hear representative speakers from 
the automobile and food industries, the 
surety business, a mail order store, and a 
retail store. The general topic for the 
evening will stress the qualifications and op- 
portunities of employees in the firms repre- 
sented, with special emphasis on the junior 
employees. 


Western Michigan 

The high point of the season so far was 
the AVA Convention held December 6-9 
at Grand Rapids. (See p. 383.) Officers of 
the local Branch were happy to have the 
opportunity to hold informal conferences on 
Branch activities with national officers, in- 
cluding Harry D. Kitson, Ralph B. Kenney, 
Mary P. Corre, and others. The Branch 
assumed responsibility for the booth for 
NVGA and OccuPATIONs and was glad to 
welcome friends of the Association. 


Rochester 


George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, New York State Education De- 
partment, was the speaker at a dinner meet- 
ing on December 7. The Secretary reports an 
excellent meeting and a good attendance. 


Central New York Branch 
The November meeting was held on No- 
vember 30 at Slocum Hall, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Dinner was served at six-fifteen and 


the program followed. B. O. Larson 
cipal of the Syracuse Apprentice 1 rain ng 
School, talked on ‘Unsolved Problems ;- 
the Skilled Trades.”’ Following his talk 
Mr. Larson answered questions from tl, 
floor and suggested possible solutions ; 
some of the problems confronting 
schools and industry. 


Honolulu 


At the October meeting William Coste! 
spoke on the Territorial Department 
Labor and the law governing it, whic! 
effective January, 1940. “Modern Tren 
in State and Territorial Planning’ was ; 
topic at the November meeting. The 
speaker was Joseph F. Kunesh, directo: 
the Territorial Planning Board. In add 
tion to the regular meetings the Branch ha 
two projects under way. It is interested 
the organization of a group to sponsor 
study of employment on the Islands. Man; 
Association members are represented on | 
Human Resources Committee of the Tx 
torial Planning Board which was orga 
last summer and which is conducting an 
employment survey. Members of the Asso- 
ciation have also collaborated on a study of 
the pineapple. This is to be issued as 2 
pamphlet for vocational guidance in the 
schools. The material is now being checked 
by the Board of Education and will be put 
lished in the near future. 


I. S. NOALL is now city superviso 
industrial arts and occupational educatior 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ARCHIE M. PALMER, president, the Uni 
versity of Chattanooga, is in charge of 2 
new course in occupational orientation which 
is open to all classes. 


LEONA Prosst and Rutu E. Rustap ha\ 
joined the teaching staff of the new Girls 
Vocational High School, Toledo. Miss 
Probst was formerly an elementary teache 
in the city schools and Miss Rustad was 
affiliated with the NYA Vocational Guidance 
Service. 
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Gan INTEREST among members of 


vocational guidance problems was evi- 
nced at their thirty-third Annual Conven- 
tion in Grand Rapids, December 6-9, 1939. 
Under the able direction of Harry A. Jager, 
Chief of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
the vocational guidance section held a series 
of five discussions on how vocational gui- 
lance can better serve the nation’s youth. 
At the opening sectional meeting five 
speakers presented various phases of the 
topic: “An Overview of a Vocational Gui- 
dance Program.” Walter Nyland, counselor 
at Post Intermediate School in Detroit, 
pointed out that teachers must make greater 
ise of recent research on occupational trends 
if the teaching of occupations is to be effec- 
tive. A discussion of the uses and misuses 
of the individual inventory in guidance by 
Giles M. Ruch, Chief of Research and Sta 
tistical Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
was followed by a talk given by H. H. Rem- 
mers, Professor of Educational Psychology 
at Purdue University, in which he outlined 
the manifold duties of the counselor. 
Emphasizing that the objectives of voca- 
tional guidance are not achieved until youth 
have been placed in the right job, Jane H. 
Palmer of the Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., discussed the requisites of an 
adequate placement service. Roy Hinder- 


Vocational Guidance Panorama 


A.V.A. CONVENTION MEETS AT GRAND RAPIDS 





man, Director of Vocational Guidance 
Denver, Colorado, reported on the Denver 
schools’ follow-up study, and outlined eff 
tive techniques in conducting such surveys 


Discussion leaders of the opening meet 
Norrix, Superintendent of 


Michigan, 


Loy 
Kalamazoo 


ing were 


Schools, and Gerald 


D. W hitney, Associate Superintendent of 


Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


COORDINATING COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
Under the chairmanship of Harry D 
Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, 
in the second sectional meeting attacked the 


participants 


“problems of a coordinated study of occupa 
tional opportunities.”” Drawing on her broad 
experience in the occupational research field, 
Mary P. Corre of the Occupational Research 
and Counseling Division, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, pointed out that a community oc 
cupational survey can be conducted without 
a large financial outlay on the part of any 
one organization, providing proper ground 
work is done in coordinating the work of 
the various youth-serving agencies of the 


community. She named two organizations 


which should be consulted before commu 
nity surveys are attempted: the occupational 
research section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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D. B. Lasseter, State Director, National 
Youth Administration of Georgia, and Rus- 
sell Doney, Director of Research, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, outlined methods of investi- 
gation which each had found successful in 
his community. Mr. Doney was of the 
opinion that no one prox edure would be suc- 
cessful in every community, but that the 
type of community and the survey objec- 
tives should determine the methods to be 
used. On the Georgia survey conducted by 
the National Youth Administration, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lasseter, unemployed college 
students were found to be successful investi- 
gators. Charles P. Scott, Professor of Edu- 
cation, L .iversity of Pittsburgh, stated that 
a desirable method of training a survey staff 
is the conference technique. 


OCCUPATIONAL StuptiEs USED 


Utilizing the results of occupational 
studies was discussed in talks by William 
Bate, Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, 
Indiana; Marion Breck, School of House- 
hold Administration, University of Cincin- 
nati; and Guy Nicholson, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Evansville, Indiana, Public 
Schools. Mr. Bate reported that the Rich- 
mond, Indiana, schools have used survey 
results most effectively in aiding counselors 
and teachers in counseling students and in 
building courses of study. Reliable informa- 
tion on local occupational conditions, he 
continued, should be a major factor in deter- 
mining course units both as guidance try- 
outs and as specific preparatory training. 
Miss Breck found that survey results could 
be best utilized in guiding “young people 
in selecting their high school courses, select- 
ing and finding a job after graduation, and 
in defining adult needs to extend and sup- 
plement early training.” The results of a 
restricted local survey can be more effectively 
used by schools than an extensive survey, 
according to Mr. Nicholson. 

Considefation of the problems of how to 
induct youth into employment brought to- 
gether nine leaders in their respective fields 
for the third conference of the vocational 
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guidance section. O. D. Hollenbeck, Assiv 
ant Chief, Employment Service Divis 


; ; “tips tiot 
Bureau of Employment Security, Washing voce 


ton, D. C., served as chairman, and [y,. schools. 
Emerson, Professor of Vocational Educa: anit 
Cornell University, acted as discussion leade; aes W' 
of this meeting. Genera 
and Ft 
PLACEMENT SERVICES ree 

The school placement service as a mean: “ould 
of inducting young people into employme: occupa 
was presented by Dr. Warren K. Layton nating 
Director of Guidance and Placement of + ai pl 
Detroit Public Schools. Dr. Layton’s | An 
experience in this field led him to conclud Motor 
that the school has a definite obligatio, last we 
fulfil in seeing that its products are pro oopet 
placed. Agencies which are set up primar in exc 
to place adults usually find it difficult worke 
understand the problems of beginning wor sive t 
ers and are not so well qualified as ¢ of the 
schools to serve youth who seek jobs his ps 
Clare Lewis, Associate Director, Nev schoo! 


York State Employment Service, described 
the cooperative relationship between the | Gt 
pire State schools and the State Emyloyme: 


Service. The schools do their part by fur ‘T 
nishing complete data on all students Schoo 
register with the Service, and in return urday 
Service supplies the schools with valuable of Jo 
information on employment trends. tional 
leade: 
APPRENTICE PROGRAMS Milw 
: ticipa 
Many schools in Texas have eased th Ingle 
transition from the classroom to the job by Nort 
setting up apprentice programs in the diver ine 
sified occupations, according to Ed. L. Wil Guid 
liams, Head of the Department of Industria point 
Education, Texas State College. The most fed 
effective procedure in placing apprentices in dain 
most Texas communities has been to limit Kyke 
their number to the immediate training Offic 
needs of business and industry. ars 
H. G. Martin, Director of the Delgado am 
Trades School, New Orleans, described 4 pher 
plan of the New Orleans schools to aid stu oa le 
dents in selecting the right occupation by ) ing 
offering students in junior high school the ; T 
Opportunity to “try out’’ various trades in | tien 
) Byr: 

‘ 














laboratories or shops of the 


vocational 


hools 
Service organizations as 


inducting agen- 
es were described by L. S. Westerman, 
General Secretary, YMCA, Grand Rapids, 

d Fred C. W. Parker, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, Chicago. Both speakers emphasized 
that the private youth service organization 
could be of greatest service in aiding the 
occupational adjustment of youth by coordi 


nating their efforts with specialized guidance 


oO 


and placement agencies. 

An employer, Paul Strecker, 
Motors Corporation, Grand Rapids, had the 
last word. He stressed the need for greater 
ooperation between employers and schools 


General 


in exchanging information about beginning 
workers. On one hand the school should 
give the employer a more complete picture 
of the applicant's interests and abilities; for 
his part the employer should furnish the 
school with follow-up information. 


GUIDANCE IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Guidance Program in a Vocational 
School’” was the topic discussed at the Sat- 
urday morning session under the leadership 
of John J. Seidel, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Baltimore. The discussion 
leader was William F. Rasche, Principal, 
Milwaukee Vocational High School. Par- 
ticipants in the discussion included J. P. 
Ingle, State Teachers College, Pembroke, 
North Carolina, who talked on ‘The Mean- 
ing of the Virginia Studies on the 1.Q. to 
Guidance in Vocational Schools.” He 
pointed out that pupils should not be classi- 
fied solely on the basis of 1.Q., as it is not 
always a measure of native ability. B. Frank 
Kyker, Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, discussing guidance in 
business education, declared that only one 
out of every twenty-five trained stenogra- 
phers is employable. An oversupply as well 
as inadequate training was the cause, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kyker. 

The problems of guidance in rural voca- 
tional schools were presented by H. M. 
Byram, Michigan State College, Lansing. 
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He warned that not more than 50 per cent 
of farm boys can hope to make a living on 


a farm, but that vocational agricultural high 


} 


school teachers are now emphasizing the 
related occupations in the field of agri 
ture. The obligation of the school and cor 
munity to help every stu lent find employ 
ment was stressed by Charles W. Sylveste 


Director of Vocational Education, Balti 


more He recommended the use of iptituad¢ 
tests, especially in those occupations requit 
ing precision, for the icher’s prediction of 
success has been found to be be OQ per 
cent accurate The future in vocational 
guidance and education was outlined by 


George Fern, Michigan State Director of 
Vocational Education. In the general discus 
sion from the floor which followed, empha 
sis was placed on the need for building up 
a respect for all types of work to counteract 
the caste system which, for example, influ 
ences girls to prepare only for office work 
and other occupations which are socially 
acceptable. 

“An Evaluation of Attainment in Voca 
tional Guidance’’ was the topic at the Satur 
day luncheon. Robert Hoppock presided 
and George E. Myers was the discussion 


was Edwin A 


vocational 


leader. The principal speaker 


Lee, who traced the growth of 


guidance during the last thirty years. He 
reported that the list of paid subscribers to 
\) } 


1939 was O 


OccuPATIONS in July, 
and that there are now 56 NVGA Branches 
Dr. Lee pointed out that progressive edu 


1 


cators now recognize the value of a we 


rounded program which includes vocational 
guidance, vocational training, and place 


ment. 
CORROUGH 


HEss 


CLIFFORD | 
and LAWRENCI 


Wanted—Personal News 
If you know of any persons newly ap 
pointed to positions in guidance or 
nel, will you please send a notice to the 
Editor for inclusion in the monthly feature, 
Who's Who and Where? We shall 


welcome news relating to new projects, re 


person 


also 


search or organizational. 
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Engineers Organize Counseling 


The Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, representing national engi- 
neering societies, is organizing committees 
of professional engineers who will offer their 
services to high school principals, masters 
of preparatory schools, and presidents of 
junior colleges. The purpose is to inform 
boys, parents, and counselors of the require- 
ments for training and the demands of the 
profession. It is designed to encourage boys 
who have engineering aptitudes and to dis- 
suade those who have not, rather than to in- 
crease enrollments in engineering. This serv- 
ice has functioned satisfactorily in the fol- 
lowing cities: New York, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Denver, and Birmingham. The ECPD is 
concerned also with more selective methods 
of admission to engineering colleges and rec- 
ommends the joint discussion of this prob- 
lem by high school and college authorities. 
The Council's popular 60-page pamphlet, 
Engineering: A Career—A Culture, is being 
revised. The pamphlets are ten cents a copy, 
five dollars per hundred, plus postage. Ad- 
dress—Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 

The Council's Committee on Engineering 
Schools has issued its annual report listing 
525 accredited engineering curricula in 118 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. The chairman of the committee is 
Karl T. Compton, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Engineering 
schools recently added to the list include 
Alabama Polytechnic, Auburn, Ala., electri- 
cal and mechanical engineering; Northeast- 
ern University, Boston, Mass., civil, elec- 
trical, industrial, and mechanical engineer- 
ing; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
electrical and mechanical engineering ; 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex., 

civil, electrical, and mechanical engineer- 
ing; Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., civil, electrical, and mechanical engi- 
neering; and U. S. Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn., general engineering. 

In accrediting a school the committee 


considers the qualifications of the facyly 
standards of instruction, scholastic work 9: 
the students, records of the graduates, , 
well as physical facilities, finances, the six 
of staff and student body. 

In the summary the report points out thy 
the majority of the 160 engineering schoo\ 
in the United States are on a sound basi 
One of the defects is the failure to impres 
on all students that a successful engineer 
life demands continuous study throughoy: 
its length and a failure to dovetail the 
ricula into political economy on one side as 
thoroughly as they are dovetailed into phy; 
ical science on the other. 


Conference at Baldwin-Wallace 


A demonstration of impromptu persona 
interviews was a feature of the second an 
nual vocational information conference held 
at Baldwin-Wallace .College, Berea, Ohio 
November 29 and 30. The conference 
theme was “The Common Problem,” based 
on a quotation from Robert Browning. The 
careers presented included the professions 
business, journalism, and public service. 

The conference was sponsored by th 
Personnel and Guidance Committee, Dean 
Frederick Roehm, chairman, and the Student 
Auxiliary Committee. Twenty-five experts 
from industry and the professions led the 
discussion groups. 


Conference on Photography 


The varied occupational opportunities i: 
photography will be discussed at a luncheon 
and series of round tables, Friday, February 
9, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City 
The conference is sponsored by the Institut: 
of Women’s Professional Relations, New 
London, Connecticut. 

Photography as a profession will be dis 
cussed by experts in aerial photography, mu 
rals, motion pictures, news, illustrations, and 
portraits. Other discussions will include the 
scientific use of photography in chemistry 
exploration, psychology, engineering, in 
dustrial research, museums, and libraries 
Photographs representing work of confer 
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nce speakers will be exhibited by the New 
York School of Display. 

Following are chairmen of the discussion 
croups: William Freese, director New York 
rimes Studio; Earle B. Perkins, department 
f bio-photography, Rutgers University; 
Wynn Richards, New York City; Frank 
Liuni, president, Photographic Society of 
America; Adrian E. TerLouw, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y 


Placement Counselors in Chicago Schools 


The personnel program in the Chicago 
schools recently entered its third stage of 
development by adding placement counselors 
n each of the thirty-nine secondary schools. 
By referring to the February, 1939 issue of 
OCCUPATIONS, it will be noted that the first 
stage of this program dealt with the cumu- 
lative record which begins in kindergarten 
and continues through high school and the 
junior colleges. It will also be noted that 
the second aspect dealt with the adjustment 
service which aims to provide in all schools 
a testing, remedial, individual, and group 
guidance program. A significant develop- 
ment of this program is the recently added 
Self Appraisal and Career course which is 
added to the electives offered to seniors in 
the high schools. The third stage concerns 
itself with the occupational research and 
placement counseling program. 

The Occupational Research Bureau was 
organized in January, 1938, as the organiza- 
tion necessary to provide for collection and 
dissemination of reliable occupational data. 
A part of this program has been that of co- 
operating with the public placement agen- 
cies in providing for a continuous stream of 
information regarding work desired and ob- 
tained by junior applicants. This is of im- 
mediate use to all school counselors, subject 
teachers, and those working on the curricu- 
lum. The placement counselors recently 
added as a phase of the occupational re- 
search program, complete the personnel pic- 
ture. Qualified teachers are provided to deal 
with the young people upon withdrawing or 
graduating from secondary schools. Their 
responsibility lies more in the field of coun- 
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seling than in placement. They are assum 
ing four major duties: (1) Interviewing all 
drop-outs and seniors, (2) gathering from 
pupils’ cumulative records, those data of 
placement significance, (3) making necessary 
contacts needed to meet legal requirements 
of junior workers, and (4) preparing plac« 
ment applications for those public placement 
agencies that are likely to deal with the 
young people after leaving school. The 
placement counselors were selected by the 
principals from their faculties on the basis 
of experience, training, and demonstrated 
ability in this area of work 

These counselors will work very closely 
with all subject teachers, the adjustment of 
fice and teachers, Self Appraisal and Career 
cupational Re 
These counsel 


teacher, the Bureau of O 
search, and outside agencies 
ors will, in turn, become invaluable for « 
cupational research purposes. Their additior 
to the school system completes a comprehen 
sive personnel plan which the Superintend 
ent, Dr. William H. has had is 
mind for a number of years.—LeEsTER J 
SCHLOERB, Director of Occupational R. 
search, Chicago Board of Education 


Johnson 





It is with deep sorrow that we announce 
the death on December 17 of M. Ernest 
Townsend, President of New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark. Dr. Townsend 
has for some years been a warm advocate, as 
well as practitioner, of personnel work for 
college students. His monograph, ‘Admin- 
istration of Student Personnel Service in 
Teacher-Training Institutions of the United 
States,” (1932) exposed the lack of ade- 
quate personnel services among teachers’ col 
leges, as well as encouraging more ready ac 
ceptance of the idea. 

He was one of the founders of the Teach- 
ers College Personnel Association, one of 
the affiliates of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
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Through the Reading Glass 








Junior Hi-Y—"The room has the at- 
mosphere of a cozy residence library. When 
a boy comes into this room for counsel, he 
faces a counselor across a table upon which 
are no papers, no letters, no business of any 
kind. This is a room where the boy can 
open his heart. Thus the stage is 
set for personality development at a Junior 
Hi-Y in Kansas City. The character of the 
service rendered, the cooperation between 
the YMCA and the nearby high school are 
vividly described in Religious Education for 
October-December, 1939. 


YOUTH VERSUS AGE—How the increased 
average age of our population will affect 
the job opportunities of youth is discussed 
in The School Review for December. The 
author contends that from the standpoint of 
the nation’s future it is more important for 
youths of 16 to 20 to have jobs, if they 
are not in school, than for persons over 60. 
More young people should be kept in school 
longer, but studies reveal that school en- 
rollment has not increased in the same pro- 
portion as unemployment of youth. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT—Is it true that 
working his way through college adversely 
affects a student's grades? To answer this 
question an investigation was made at Ohio 
State University which is reported in the 
Educational Research Bulletin, Nov. 15, 
1939. (College of Education, O.S.U.) Two 
hundred forty students from the College of 
Commerce were studied for a two-year 
period. The two groups of workers and 
non-workers, matched carefully as to high 
school records, intelligence test scores, sex, 
and nationality, turned in almost identical 
performances in scholarship over the two- 
year period. Women students were not in- 
cluded in the study, and it did not cover 
phases of student life such as recreation and 


campus activities which may be affected } 
student employment. 


PERSONAL PLANNING—Believing that ;; 
adequate attention had been given to hig 
school students who were not planning 
go to college, two Oakland, Califor 
schools have been experimenting wit 
new, streamlined program, first tric 
tatively on selected groups. The pr 
aims to help solve these problems: how 
get a suitable job in the community, | 
to spend a beginning wage in a we 
anced fashion, how to adjust the use 
leisure, how to plan for the establishmer 
of a home and family. More details of 
program and the measure of its success a 
told in The Education Digest for Decembe 


GUIDANCE BECOMES OF AGE—Shal! ¢ 
dance center in individualized education, ir 
self-development? Shall it primarily be tt 
concern of the technician, the diagnostician 
the administrator? This question is posed 
in School and Society (December 2, 193 
“Fuzzy thinking has characterized too much 
of the gospel which has been spread.” To 
many counselors are groping in the dari 
experimenting with techniques, devices 
tools, and methods, without first defining 
for themselves their own positions. As 
suggestion of alternatives six theories o! 
guidance are given which may stimulate pr 
fessional thinking and help the counselor 
clarify his own position. . . . In the same is 
sue of the magazine is a challenging call fo: 
realism in guidance and also a discussion 0! 
the teacher's role in a guidance program 


AN Executive ApvisEsS—Training 10 
manual skills should receive more emphasis 
in our schools, declares William S. Knudsen 
president of General Motors. In an article 
in the December Reader’s Digest, reprinted 
from the American Magazine, he says, ‘I! 
I were twenty-one again, I would look 
for a job in a machine shop or filling 
station, or as an apprentice to an electrician 
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The trend to white-collar jobs 


nber.”” 
to American tradition. The great 
s from George Washington to Abra- 
Lincoln knew how to work with their 


is one who com- 


ntrary 


is. “The best man 
es the learning of books with the learning 
ch comes of doing things with the 
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ELIZABETH B. BAILEY has been appointed 
assistant director of personnel at the Con- 
pecticat General Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford 


Mrs. C. A. BoswortuH, formerly coordi- 
pator at Grand Haven, Michigan, has been 
made supervisor of Vocational Education 


at Grand Haven. 


Ext COHEN, senior counselor of the Jew- 
ish Vocational Service in Chicago, has been 
appointed head of the newly organized 
placement and guidance bureau in the Jewish 
Welfare Society in Philadelphia. 


MARGARET CRANE is now dean of girls 
and director of guidance in the Garden City, 
Long Island, High School. During the past 
summer Miss Crane conducted an occupa- 
tional survey in Vermont under the auspices 


429 


of the American Association of University 


Women. 


LANDY is on a year’s leave of 


EDWARD A 
principal of the Abington 


absence as 
(Mass.) high school, in 
Director of the Occupational Adjustment 
Study of the National Association of Second 
National | d l- 

f 


resignea trom 


, 
order to serve as 


ary School Principals of the 
ition. He has 
the New England 


will 


cation Associ: 
the Board of Trustees of 
Vocational Guidance Association 
be succeeded by Dr. Jesse B. Davis, Dean 


of the School of Education, Boston Univer- 


and 


sity. 

W. E. DuGAN has been appointed pupil 
personnel director of the Unive: 
nesota High School 

ALMA FLETCHER is now president of the 
Department of Counseling and Guidance, 
Missouri State Teachers Association 

WALDEMAR HAGEN has accepted a posi 


testing and admissions, 


tion as director of 

at Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Mr 
Hagen was tormerly counselor at Wendell 
Phillips Junior High School and guidance 


director, the University High School, Min 
neapolis. 

Kart REISER has been promoted to be 
director of the Toledo Vocational Guidance 
Service, operating under the Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service and the National Youth 
Administration 





Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis, February 24-29, 1940 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, St 


21-24, 1940. 


Louis, February 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, February 


21-24, 1940. 


Re gional Conferences of the N ational V ocational Guidance Association 


California Regional Conference, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 


March 29-30, 1940. 


Pacific Northwest Conference, Spokane, Washington, April, 1940. 
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Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupation; 


A Bi-Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—IX 








Distributor—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
35 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rent and sell 16mm., silent and sound 
educational films, Eighth edition just re- 
leased; a copy will be sent upon request. 


GENERAL 

School—16mm., sound, motion picture, 
rental $3.00, sale price, $54.00, 2 reels, time 
not given. 


This film shows a progressive education school 
in action. In a carefully prepared presentation 
we see a group of young children being trained 
for democracy. This is the only film, according 
to the distributors, ever made in a classroom 
with dialogue by the children and with no com- 
mentary. (Elem. to Sr. H. S. level.) 


SAILORS 


Men Of Ships—16mm., sound, motion 
picture, 1 reel, base rental $1.50, sale price, 
$27.00. 

Scenes of the Manhattan waterfront and the 
loading and unloading of ships. What becomes 
of the “men of ships” when they are too old 
to work is shown in the scenes of life at Snug 
Harbor, home for retired sailors. (Elem. to Sr. 
H. S. level.) 


Distributor—Be/] & Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill., also 
New York City and Hollywood. Rent and 
sell 16mm. sound motion pictures, includ- 
ing features, teacher training, travelogs, 
and many others. This sixty-four page di- 
rectory is free to every owner of a 16mm. 
sound projector registered in the Bell & 
Howell files. Additional copies and copies 
to non-owners of sound equipment may be 
purchased for 25 cents each. 

One section of the directory is devoted 
to films pertaining to Vocational Pursuits, 
which is divided into six major sections as 
follows: Art and Architecture, Industries, 
Aviation, Theatre Arts, Teacher Training, 
and Transportation. Only a few of the 
twenty-eight films listed in the above sec- 
tions are described below. 


ee 

AVIATION 

How To Fly—1l6mm., sound, mo; 
picture, rental $1.50, time 10 minut 
779. 

Good non-technical description of ess 
flying an airplane—explanation of 
parts, instruments, and controls. An 
takes a novice into the air, and the 
flown by means of dual controls. (Jr.-Sr 
level and above.) 
THEATRE ARTS 

Hollywood Magic—1l6mm., sound, 
tion picture, rental $1.25, time 10 minut 
No. 306. 


Strange incidental occupations in the eg 
studios. Insect hunters, jewelry duplicator, ¢ 
vices contrived to look more real than the : 
thing. (Jr.-Sr. H.S. level and above.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography —16mm., sound, moti 
picture, rental $1.50, No. 3138, 
minutes. 

News cameramen present some of the why 
and how's of their work. An_ interesting 
instructive film. (Jr.-Sr. H.S. level and abov 


TEACHER TRAINING 
The Study of Infant Behavior—16mm 


sound, motion picture, rental $7.00, tin 
22 minutes, No. 193. 


Produced under the supervision of Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, Director, Yale Clinic of Child Deve 
ment, this film presents an inclusive introductor 
view of the activities of the clinic. Said to be: 
noteworthy exposition of scientific method 
analyzing behavior characteristics, the picture por 
trays the technique of the “photographic dom 


of the Yale Guidance Nursery. 

Stages of Child Growth—16mm., sound 
motion picture, rental $7.00, time 22 mi 
utes, No. 192. 

Produced under the supervision of Dr. Cha 


s 


lotte Buhler, Professor of Child Psychology, Ua 


versity of Vienna, this unique picture demon 


strates tests which have been devised to measur 


sensory acuity, reactions to social stimuli, anc 
powers of imitation in infants and children ot 


pre-school age. The testing technique is entire!) 
different from that used in the Yale Clin 
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, + Books Reviewed + + 


YOUR NEXT JOB. By Frances Maule. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1939. Pp. 
270 $2.00. 

This, latest of the Maule books, deserves 
, wide reading because it is readable and 
sound. It pertains to a subject of current 
and increasing interest, the improvement of 
one’s present position in the business world. 
Not by pull, nor by chance, but by my own 
might,—is the attitude which the author 
seeks to instill in the mind of the seeker- 
foradvancement. “Promotion comes to 
those who have made themselves ready for 
promotion—preferably for promotion into 
a specific job which they have picked for 
themselves in advance or toward which they 
have been steadily shaping their course.” 
This is the thesis. The various chapters seek 
to stimulate searching self-analysis, while 
checking one’s own judgment with that of 
professional counselors. 

Major emphasis is laid upon the right 
mental attitude. By case examples, argu- 
ment and exhortation, the author urges the 
reader to develop ‘‘quality,” tact, courage, 
emotional stability. 

The book is especially flavored for women 
and white collar workers. Miss Maule gives 
a subjective tint to some of her worthy plati- 
tudes by citing her own experiences and 
success in the occupation of writing. But 
she also has taken pains to incorporate re- 
sults of interviewing representative person- 
nel officers and wide reading of the popular 
titles in self-help and personality develop- 
ment. 

Altogether, this is a book which a coun- 
selor can give to a counselee seeking occu- 
pational advancement, with the assurance 
that it will inspire him to greater personal 
effort and furnish specific suggestions. 

The 14-point summary (pp. 234-5) should 
be read by every one seeking promotion. 
If he carries out all fourteen he very prob- 
ably will get promoted—or become happy 
in his present work. 


Reviews of Recent Publications. . . By Various Contributors 





Every counselor will profit by a reading 
of this popular-styled book, if for no other 
reason than to get clues to a number of 
other new books bearing upon this common 
problem of counselees.—J. Gustav WHITE, 
Professor Applied Sociology, Whittier Col 
lege, and Director Personnel Counseling 
Service, Los Angeles. 


~~ 


INTELLIGENCE AND CRIME: A Study 
of Penitentiary and Reformatory Offenders 
By Simon H. Tulchin. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1939. Pp. 166 
$2.00. 

Are criminals recruited mostly from the 
lower levels of intelligence? To find the 
answer to this question, Mr. Tulchin sur 
veyed the entire populations of a State 
Penitentiary, a State Reformatory, and a 
Women’s Prison, housing 10,413 prisoners 
over a period of seven years. 

While certain previous 
using less sweeping methods, had concluded 
that criminals represent a definitely lower 
segment of he ~ rome this investigator 
found that their distribution on the intelli- 
gence scale closely approximates that of the 
adult population. 

Since the investigation covered many 
other characteristics, such as age, height, 
weight, marital condition, religion, etc., it 
was possible to relate these factors to scores 
on the intelligence test. For instance, the 
median scores decrease with increase in 
number of children. Highest scores were 
made by men committed for fraud and the 
lowest scores by men committed for sex 
crimes. Men with records of previous com- 
mitments made higher median scores than 
those made by men serving their first sen- 
tence. The percentage of single men in the 
penitentiary is greater than that in the popu- 
lation of the state. The educational status 
approximates that of the general adult pop- 
ulation. 


investigators, 
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The relation between unemployment and 
crime may be deduced from the statement 
that about one-third of the men in the peni- 
tentiary and about one-half of the younger 
men in the reformatory were unemployed 
at time of arrest for the crimes for which 
they were committed. And this was the 
period before the current depression! 

In spite of the approximate normality 
with which intelligence is distributed among 


his subjects, the author does not make the 


drastic statement that there is no relation 
between intelligence and crime. Indeed, 


certain of his tables show a positive correla- 
tion in the case of some crime groups. But 
he holds that a criminal act is occasioned 
by a multitude of factors, some permanent 
and some temporary, and that regardless of 
the value attached to statistical surveys, the 
explanation of crime must ever await care- 
individual cases.—H. D. K. 


ful study of 


ov 


A WOMAN'S PLACE, the autobiography 
of Hortense Odlum. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1939. Pp. 286. $2.75. 

If every department store manager in the 
country could be induced to read this book 
it might go far toward solving the problem 
of the “home’’ wom.n who, in middle life, 
is compelled to begin earning a living. 

Mrs. Odlums’ own story of how she took 
over a Fifth Avenue shop that was deeply in 
the red and proceeded to put it emphati- 
cally in the black leaves one with the con- 
viction that it is this very ‘“home’’ woman 
who is qualified above all others to shape 
the policies of a retail store for the simple 
reason that it is she who does most of the 
retail buying. 

Mrs. Odlum had, to be sure, a strong in- 
itial advantage in that she was not obliged 
to sell herself to her employers. On the 
contrary, her employers—to call them that! 
—were at some difficulty in selling them- 
selves to her. She was ha pily engrossed in 
running a large household, in looking after 
a husband and family. She was under no 


necessity for earning money. She felt no 
need for outside interests other than those 
she already possessed. But her husband and 
his business associates had suddenly been 
left with an ailing retail shop on their 
They hadn't the faintest idea what 


hands. 


to do with it. And in their perpl 
turned to Mrs. Odlum in the ine 
a shopper, she might give them sor 

Mrs. Odlum tells how, hor sera 
fear and trembling, she yielded to their 
suasions to try to find out for them 
was wrong with the shop; how, 
against her will, she found herself in , 
session of an office, a secretary, a briefcay 
and the title of president of a corporat 
She tells how the task of revitalizing ; 
moribund shop took hold of her imag 
tion; and how, by systematically breaki: 
the rules and doing the impossible a 
untraditional, she put the shop bach 
its feet. 

In the telling she reveals anothe 
vantage which she holds over the av 
woman who enters the business world 
her age and equipped only with her expe 
ence. The fullness of her energies, of 
interests, was free to be poured exclusiy 
into the problems presented by the s! 
It was not drained off by the prob ylems 
sented by her personal and family ne 
sities. 

And she had other advantages 
vantages that fitted her particularly well | 
the task in hand. She was possessed of ur 
usually keen powers of observation and 
unusually shrewd faculty for drawing rig 
conclusions from her observations. She 
a genuine liking for and interest in people 
and an intuitive perception for what t the 
like. She had a warmth and friendlir 
that convinced her staff that she hed | 
interest at heart, that won their hearty 
operation, and that fired them with zeal a 
enthusiasm for the store. She loved clot 
She had a strong style sense. She was u! 
fettered by tradition. She enjoyed taking 
chance and trying experiments. She was : 
glutton for work. Finally she had a ph 
ophy of work as a means of self-expression 

Told with simplicity, directness and 
engaging warmth, Mrs. Odlum’s story 
one that can be read with pleasure as well 2 
profit by anyone of any age or of either s sex 
whether just entering upon or already in t 
business world. For those who are con 
templating, or already embarked upon, a ' 
tail career, it affords an inside view of w! 
goes on behind the scenes of a retail stort 
that should be of the greatest value 
FRANCES MAULE. 
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THE CONTINUITY OF GUIDANCE. By 
New York State Association of Deans and 
Other Guidance Personnel. Scranton, Penna., 

International Textbook Company, 1939. 
Pp, 101. $1.25. 

“This book is a collection of articles by ten 
authors who explain the function of gui- 
dance in education as related to the growth 
of the individual. 

An article by Catherine E. Reed deals 
with the common principles of guidance as 
a function of education. Ruth M. Strang 
lefines the establishment of the roots of 
behavior from biological beginnings through 
guidance of pre-school children. A. Laura 
McGregor explains guidance in the ele- 
mentary grades as part of the efforts in pub- 
lic schools to help individual children to 
become effective personalities. The article 
on the junior high school by Harry J. Linton 
is concerned with guidance desirable for 
early adolescents during the exploration and 
transition period. Educational opportunities 
for each senior high school pupil versus 
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maintaining outworn procedures is advo 
cated in an article by George M. Wiley 
Two articles, one on the junior college by 
M. Eunice Hilton and the other on the col 
lege and university by Helen D. Bragdon, 
explain guidance as the development of the 
individual in relation to society and a self 
guided individual. An article entitled ‘‘In- 
terpretation of Heritage’’ by Helen Hall 
Moreland deals with teacher preparation 
“Enriched Participation” is the subject of 
an article on adult education by Lyman Bry 
son. In the last article Sarah M. Sturtevant 
raises some the 
philosophy and present practices of gui 
She well advises that the answers be 


provocative questions on 
dance. 
found in experience tested by observation, 
by qualitative analysis, by evaluation in terms 
of continuously improving standards, and 
by scientific measurement. 

While the basic philosophy as presented 
in this symposium is not a new one, per 
sons concerned with the guidance of in- 
dividuals might well review the continuity 
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Books you should know 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE — Revised ed. 
By George E. Myers, Gladys M. Little, and 
Sarah A. Robinson. 

Even better than before, this revised text by three 

experienced teachers of vocational guidance helps junior- 

high-school pupils to think out an intelligent, practical 
answer to the question—What shall I do after I leave 


school ? 


I FIND MY VOCATION 
By Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Outlines principles and methods which may be applied 
in analyzing and weighing any occupation and the 
pupil’s fitness for it. Adapted for use in either junior 
or senior high school grades. 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
DESIGNS FOR PERSONALITY 
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By Margaret E. Bennett and Harold C. Hand. 
The three books of this series deal with activities and 
problems which experience has shown to be vital in 
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needs and interests. 


Write for booklet on other publications in guida 
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By Ruth Fedder, Director 


tenham Township Junior High School, | i 
delphia. 
A new, experienced approach to the pe il, social 
and vocational problems of the adoles t gir W ritten 


in interesting, concrete style 

GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR 
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PROPERTY 
By William Clark Trow, Rosalind Zapf, and 
Harry C. McKown 
The first three books of the Junior sen Series 
Designed to stimulate the expression of pupils’ ideas 


and to guide individual and group thinking 
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By E. G. Williamson, Coordinator of Student 
Services and Associate Professor of 
University of Minnesota 
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clinical psychology to the adjustment problems of high 
1 college students 
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of guidance as expressed by the several 
authors. The book contains suggestions that 
can be organized into specific programs and 
techniques. — Marte McNamara, Dean, 
Commercial High School, New Haven. 


~e 


THE METAL MACHINING TRADES IN 
PHILADELPHIA—AN OCCUPATION- 
AL SURVEY. By Irving Lewis Horowitz. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
1939. 

The purpose of this study, to quote the 
author, is “to provide information concern- 
ing the number, the nature, and require- 
ments of the machine shop occupations in 
urban Philadelphia.” To do this he has in- 
terviewed representatives of 172 concerns 
employing about 90 per cent of the wage 
earners in the machine shop occupations in 
Philadelphia, making use of a ws list (re- 
sondenl in the appendix) to insure uni- 
formity and completeness of data. The as- 
sembled material is presented in textual, 
tabular, and graphical form. 

One of the criticisms most frequently 
aimed at vocational training programs is 
that they are not synchronized to the occu- 
pational needs of the communities they 
serve. In many cities, the schools are train- 
ing annual increments in certain occupa- 
tions several times larger than can be ab- 
sorbed in the communities, while other oc- 
cupations equally worthy and in need of 
trained replacements are ignored or neg- 
lected. Obviously, one of the more impor- 
tant reasons for this condition is the lack of 
real information on the needs of industry 
in the communities in question. If such has 
been the case in Philadelphia this disserta- 
tion should go a long way toward filling 
the need for factual information directly 
applicable to the courses in machine shop 
instruction. Many of its findings will be 
equally applicable to any industrial city. 

The scope of the study is indicated by 
the titles of a few of the 35 tables in the 
book. They include “Trend of Empioy- 
ment in Manufacturing and Mechanical In- 
dustries,”” ‘Educational Qualifications for 
Occupations in the Machine Trades in Phil- 
adelphia,” ‘Training in the Metal Machin- 
ing Industry of Philadelphia,” “Regularity 
of Employment in the Machine Trades of 
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Occupational Information 
—Educational requirements 
—Employment opportunities 
—Changing trends of demand 


You will find them all through the 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


A continuous bibliography of 
up-to-date references on occupations 


Published Monthly 
Annual Subscription, Five Dollars 
Write for a FREE sample 
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79 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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“Disposition of Workers 
Inefficient because of Old 
Ace,” and “Preparation Recommended by 
Employers for Progress in the Machine 
Trades of Philadelphia,” all important in- 
Formation for the vocational counselor in 
boy city. Interesting and instructive sec- 
Hioas discuss “The Nature of the Occupa- 
tions in Machine Work,” “Description of 
Representative Workers in Each Group,” 
‘The Personnel Recuirements of the Oc- 
cupations,”” ““The Methods of Selection and 
Training of Workers,” “The Importance of 
Machine Shop Training for Each Occupa- 
tion.” “The Conditions of Work in the 
Occupations Surveyed,” and “Recent Ad- 
nces in Metal Manufacturing Processes.” 
One of the interesting facts noted is that 
) spite of the increasing use of automatic 
machinery and unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor in manufacturing, the percentage of 
skilled machinists employed has remained 
ractically constant since 1900, though their 
duties have been largely shifted from pro- 
duction to toolmaking and upkeep. This 
seems to indicate a stable future demand for 
'|-around machinists, and the need for an 
idequate training program to meet this de 


Philadelphia, ” 
Rho Become 
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mand. Specialization of both man and ma 
chine in modern large scale manufacturing 
makes apprenticeship training for machin 
ists difficult if not impossible. In 
where such training could be given, the 
drive of competition is such that employers 
feel they cannot spare the time of skilled 
employees to train apprentices, nor assume 
the responsibility of keeping them on the 
payroll during slack periods 

This study has been well p 
gently pursued, and intelligently present: 
Though its data are drawn from a limited 
occupational section of Philadelphia, many 
of its findings are applicable to a much 
wider field, both geographical and voca 
tional—LEE M. KLINEFELTER, Raffner 
Junior High School, Norfolk, V 
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Baker, Bernard F. Effective Retail Selling. 
Chicago, American Technical Society, 1939. 
Pp. 287. $2.25. 

This book by an instructor 
Englewood High School, Chicago, stresses the 


busin t the 
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For SUCCESS in 


HOMEROOM GUIDANCE 


These 4 Manuals for Teachers 





llth Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 


Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the 
group-guidance program. Committees of the 
N.V.G.A. selected these problems as the 60 most 
commonly faced by high-school pupils. The prob- 
lems deal with the adjustment of the pupil to 
his present environment, his studies, and his 
future life. Helps to the homeroom teacher for 
each problem include: statement of the objec- 
tives, references, discussion of principal issues 
involved, suggested projects, and timing and mo- 
tivation of the problem. Net price of 5 copies 


for 5 homerooms, $7.80. List price, $1.95. 


10th Grade 
52 Case Conferences: 
Case Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group guidance work that j; 
volves character. The method is adequately de 
veloped in this book for the first time. Helps 1 
the homeroom teacher for each case include 
statement of the objectives, references, discussio; 
of principal involved, summary of t 
course of the discussion and conclusion, and tin 
ing and motivation of the case. Net price of 5 
copies for 5 homerooms, $6.20. List price, 


$1.55. 


issues 





8th or 9th Grade 
Citizenship Guidance: 


Society in Action 
By Helen Halter 


This book contains 13 units on social guidance, 
and 25 units on community citizenship, developed 
from a guidance point of view. From this abun- 
dance of material, a small number of units that 
best fit the school’s needs will provide a semester’s 
homeroom work. Whether your homeroom pro- 
gram emphasizes guidance, citizenship, or activi- 
ties and projects, you will find more than enough 
highly usable material of any one of the three 
types to meet your needs. Used as a part of the 
working library of each homeroom teacher, it is 
an unfailing source of ideas and materials, 
Net price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, 


$6.64. List price, $1.66. 


7th or 9th Grade 


Character, Ethics: 


Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 
Brewer-Glidden 


Character education is becoming more an 
more a concern of the junior high school. And, 
as Dr. Angell, in retiring as president of Yale, 
said, “The task of education today is more than 
ever before in the field of morals.” This book 
offers character education and instruction in 
ethics through 170 news items taken from news 
papers in all parts of the country, each rewritter 
to appeal to junior high school pupils. Each 
story concerns a problem of right and wrong 
Net price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, 





$6.44. List price, $1.61. 
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ae 


acept that stores are taking an active part in 
‘ne consumer movement and are therefore requir- 

. their salespeople to be better informed about 
~erchandise. Of particular interest to the voca- 
sonal counselor are Chapters 1 and 2—‘Retail 
Selling as an Occupation,” and “Desirable Qual- 
ies of the Retail Salesperson.” 
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Brooks, Lee M. and Brooks, Evelyn C. 
Adventuring in Adoption. Chapel Hill, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 
225, $2.00. 

Although written primarily for adoptive par- 
ents, this book will prove illuminating to coun- 
selors, social workers, and other professions deal- 
ing with children. Part I, a non-technical presen- 
tation, is aimed at adoptive families. Part II is 
atended for readers ‘“‘who see the adopted child 
as a focus of parental and professional responsi- 
bility and who wish to explore the broader field 
f adoption.” Among the topics covered are: the 
steps in adoption, scientific aids, adoption folk- 
ways, the legal foundations, adoption statutes, 
and brief case histories. An annotated bibli- 
ography is included. The authors, students of the 
sociological aspects of the family, adopted a baby 
boy in 1930. 


Houston, Ruth E. Modern Trends in 
Physical Education Facilities for College 
Women. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1939. Pp. 198. $5.00. 

The author gives the general historical back- 
ground of physical education for women and 
traces its development and the present facilities 
in seven colleges and universities. Beautifully il- 
lustrated 


Melder, F. E. State Trade Walls. New 
York, Public Affairs Pamphlets, 1939. Pp. 
31. 10 cents. 


That the states are finding ways to get around 
a constitutional prohibition against state tariffs 
is proven in this booklet. The consequences of 
state trade barriers, the effect on the consumer, 
the steps to be taken are analyzed. 


Townsend, M. E. and Associates. Student 
Personnel Services in the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Newark. 1939. Pp. 65. 


Revision of original monograph (1935) report- 
ing on new details that have been incorporated 
into the program. While every member of the 
faculty bears a load of counseling students (15 on 
the average), a counseling hour folee a scheduled 
weekly event, there are specialists on the staff as 
well: Health counselor, physician, mental hygien- 
ist, consultant psychiatrist, deans, speech special- 
ist, director of research, educational secretary, di- 
rector of student teaching and placement. These 
functionaries, under the supervision of the presi- 
dent, constitute the Personnel Cabinet. 

Contains “tabular outline of the cumulative per- 
sonnel record system" and revised bibliography. 
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A Complete Program for 
the Teaching of Guidance 


For junior high schools ~ 


ONE HUNDRED GUIDANCE 
LESSONS 


F. S. Endicott. 240 pages, $1.34 


For senior high schools ~ 


LIFE PLANNING AND BUILDING 
H. N. Clarke. 251 pages, $1.60 


COLLEGE BOUND 
A. M. Baldwin. 20 pages, $0.20 


For college students 


GUIDANCE FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


M. E. McCaul. 168 pages, $1.80 


For teacher training ~ 


TEACHING ABOUT VOCATIONAL 
LIFE 
M. E. Lincoln. 630 pages, $3.50 


For the reference shelf ~ 
THE CONTINUITY OF GUIDANCE 
A Symposium by 13 experts. 101 
pages, $1.25 
CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN 


JOURNALISM 
a R. Logie. 308 pages, $2.50 


OCCUPATIONS IN RETAIL 
STORES 
D. deSchweinitz. 


THE PRINTING TRADES AND 
THEIR WORKERS 
F. E. Clark. 168 pages, $2.00 


9 75 


411 pages, $2.75 





Visit our textbook exhibit at the 
St. Louis N. E. A. Convention 





Send for examination copies 


on approval 
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Gayle Cole, 1757 Wellesley Dr., Toledo 


Dorothy Critz, Pottsville 

Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA, 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., 

Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad 
ministration Bldg. Providence, R. I 


17th and Pine St., 


Pittsburgh 


Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. § 


School, San Antonio 


Mrs 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech 


Mrs. Lucile M. Jenks, H.S., Burlington 
Katherine Hopper, Fairfax, Va 


Edna liams, 308 Campus Ave., Pullman, Wash 
Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 


Gerda Wittman, Solomon Juneau H. S., Milwaukee 
Anthony Scholter, 625 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, 1309 Grand Ave., Laramie 


Eloise M. Ewing, YWCA, 1040 Richards St., 


Honolulu 


Francisco Montez Hernandez, H. S., Guayama, P. R 
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CHAIRMEN OF N.V.G.A. 
COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Sections 


Occupational Research: CLARA MENGER, Psychia- 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis. 

Individual Analysis: G. M. Rucn, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision of Guidance: C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance, New Ro- 
chelle Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Preparation for Guidance Service; ARTHUR J. 
Jones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y. 


Committees 


Commercial Exhibits: ARNOLD M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 

Convention Program: Roy A. HINDERMAN, Den- 
ver Public Schools, Denver, Col. 

Radio and Publicity: loNA ROBERTSON LOGIE, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E. 96th St., 
7. G 

Branch Associations: E>GAR M. Stover, Director, 
New York YMCA Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City. 

Placement; EpirHh D. Gwinn, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Counseling: F. A. FREDENBURGH, Mepham H. S., 
Bellmore, L. I. 


OCCUPATIONS 




















Legislation; MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON Us 
Office of Education, Washington, Dc ~ 
Special Groups: AMBROSE CALIVER, U.S. og 
of Education, Washington, D. C, : 
Guidance Practice; Jess8 B. Davis, Dean, 
of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Local Arrangements: ALMA FLETCHER, Soldag 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nominations : HELEN DERNBACH, Director of Yo, 
cational and Educational Guidance, Soy, 
Bend, Indiana. 
Personnel and Budget: R. B. CuNLIFFE, Rutgery 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Professional Standards; FRANKLIN J. KELL, 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York City. 
Promotion: JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program Dj. 
rector, YMCA of the City of New York 
Publications: Water B. Jones, Chief, Indy. 
trial Education, Department of Public Jp. 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Regional Conferences: CLARENCE W. Faitor, Dj- 
rector, Vocational Guidance and Placemen 
Service, Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, IIl. 
Scholarship: RuTH FULHAM, Visiting Counselor, 
High School Scholarship Association, Inc, 
New Orleans, La. 
Teaching: MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Mon 
teroy Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
Youth Guidance Service: R. H. MATHEWSON, Re 
search Division, Department of Education, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 











Visualize Vocations With S.V. E. 
PICTUROLS AND PROJECTORS 


The 150-watt Tri-Purpose Projec- 
tor Model DD is especially recom- 
mended for educational use and 
for showing the large S.V.E. 
library of vocational guidance 
filmstrips. Use this equipment in 
helping your students with their 
vocational problems. Write today 
for catalogs listing all S.V.E. 
Projectors and available filmstrips 
covering all curriculum subjects. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPaTIONs) 














